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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
Teacuer or Stwornc. Puri or Lamperti 
Epes. 
(Ten years in California.) 


“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Vrancesco LAMPERTI. 

Summer Rates May 1 to October 1 

Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


{INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hatt, 
2634 Columbus 





THE 





Church, 


New York 
Telephone: 


MAX KNITEL-TREUM.: ANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 847. 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
286 West Seventicth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 1345 Columbus. 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COM POSER-ORGANIST1 
49 West Twentieth Street, 
SAVAGE 
VOICE Cl 








Address: 


PAUL 


New York. 





ILTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


Miss M. ARY F IDE L L Nn BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. Al) materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 

New York School, 
tg Carnegie Hall 


LEOPOLD WOL FSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


116th st., New 
Brooklyn 


Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place 





Studios: 1771 nteseen ave., cor, 
York, 43 _Putnam ave., 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Summer Course at special terms. — 
8:0 C arnegic Hall, New York City. 


W, AL TER HENRY HALL, 
James’ . Parish, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyf, Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 

78: Park Avenue, New York City 


Mrs W. E. BEARDSLEY, 

PIANIST, 
Instruction, 
143 Carnegie Hall, 


DOUGLAS LANE, 


Accompanist 
New York. 


Ensemble, 


BASSO 
x ement Stephen Arnold 
f r4th St. Room 7. 


Studios, 138 
Newark, N. }. 


Vocal Buntinetion. Tone Specialist. 
sth Ave., New York; 558 Broad Bt. 


Miss 





AVICE BOXALL, 
HARPIS1 
Management @fenvy Wolfsohn 

8 East"Yoth Street 





MRS. DYAS-STANDISH, 
SOPRANO 
CORNELIA DYAS, PIANISTE. 
LOUISE DYAS, VIOLINISTE. 
315 E a7th St. Telephone, 
Miss JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture. 
Address 836 Carnegie Hall. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Phi monic Society. 
INSTR ION. 
208 East Sixty-firgt Street, New York. 


EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
sf Vocal Instruction. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
35 West Eleventh St.. New York. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


$393 Gramercy 














80 Washington Square East, New York. 
EUGENE HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 


Studio: 707-708 


BRUNO HUHN*. | . 


58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
Piano and Of Lessons. 
To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Répertoire. 


Carnegie Hall. 











Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 
INSTRUCTION. 


VOCAI 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Opera. 
New York. 


VOCAL 
Voice Developed—Style, 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, 


MME. . RIGAU D 


Will reopen her studios October 1 Vocal Instruc 


tion and Repertoire Training for Concert and 
Opera Assistant Teachers for Acting, Piano and 
Languages Address The Lincaugh, 2647 Broadway 
"Phone 1152 River 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


of the Lescnetizky Metnop 
New York City 


Certificated Teacher 
Studio; Carnegie Hal 1 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 


161 West tosth St., New York 





HUGH WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE 

Song Recitals. Vocal In 

17 and 19 W. 32d st 
’Phone: 3400 Medison 


Concert and Oratorio 
struction. The Aberdeen, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address: 1 West togth Street, New York 


JANET 1 BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


Teacher of Singing and Piano 





Wednesday and Saturday, jo2 Carnegie Hall 
Address care of Musical Courier 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 

Tue Arr 
62 East Thirty--fourth 
3747 


OF SINGING 


Street, New York 


Stucio 
Telephone Madison Square 


PERRY AVERILL—Bartrong, 


OPER A\—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 

Art of Singing 
Building,” 
Ave.) 


Voice Culture and the 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The 
53 East s6th St 
NOEMI 
PIANIST AND 


Recitals, Piano Teaching 
' idence 


Lester Studio 


(corner Madison 


\I ME. 








FORNIE R, 
ACCOMPANIST 


Lessons at studio or 


198 Fifth Ave.. New York 


MR. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence: Studio 

No. 390 West Twentieth St., _New York City 


MARGARET GOETZ, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Recitals 


$03,060 Carnegn 


Concerts Sone 


Hall 
ALICE. BREEN, SOPRANO 
TEACH! & OF SINGING 

Successful pupils, Europe and America. . Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert, Perfect Method. Refined style 
endorsed by Patti, Calvé, De Reszke. Receives 
Wednesdays, P 
Studio, ¢ x Ss C arne regie 


EDW A RD STRONG, 


TENOR 
7 West Ninety-second Street, 


_Hall, New York City 





New York. 
_'Phone 1424 River 


ERE DE RIC K E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ryan, Building, Room ri 
No. 140 West 42d St... New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, opera tenor 


Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Wochning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mery Cryder, 
teacher, Washington, dD. Cc. 

Good voices cultivated by ieee. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 

Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn, 
34! Jefferson Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Coosurige of. Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
éw York Studio; Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio ond Pestdunce 450 Fifth Street 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 


of Pianforte Playing 
neerts, Rx 














and Teacher 
Festivals, Orchestral Co 


Concert Pianist 
Available fer 


Vol 


MMe. 


CE 


*The Gosford,” 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 


CULTURE, § 
236 West 
Near 


KILL OF SINGING. 
Fifty-fifth Street, 
roadway, New York. 





Addr 


Residence 


MRS. 


I 


‘ess 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


1104 Carnegie 


1 O. BR¢ 


PIANO TEACHER 
Children dnd Beginners a Specialty 


Instruction at 
479 West 


6097 East 41st 


146th 


Hall 


>treet 


IWN, 


. New York 


Residence 


Street, 


New York 





Tel 


St 


New Y 


Bidg 


MME 


Studi 


RICHARD T. 
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GUSTAV 
Conductor 


University 
udio 


oK 


r 


son be begins Octo ‘ober 9. 


1 Columbus 
HINRI¢ 
Metropolitan 


ice Cult 
138 Fift 


for Vo 


POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS 


Vrancis Fischer Powers, 


CO-OPERATIVE 
Theodor A. Hoeck, 
e Piano 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall 
n Europe for the summer all sea 


JULIA C. 


\ 


CORDELIA 


\ 


ms: ¢ 


Scranton; 


nce CULTURE 


IOLIN SOLOIST 


FRE 


arnegie Hall, 
Wilkesbar 


CORNELIE M 


Metropolitan School of Opera 
Ninety-third St 


VOICE CU 


161 West 


PERCY, 


1905 


ALLEN, 


AND ( 


Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 


"HS, 


Opera and Columbia 


ure and Repertory, 
h Avenue, New York 


ano TEACHER 


EMAN, 

INDUCTING 

New York; Y. M. C. A 
re and Carbondale, Pa 


EYSENHEYM, 
LTURE 





FLORENCE MOSHER, 





Hotbeir 


Pri 


MAURICE 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Certificated by Theordor Leschetizky in 1894 
The Mosher--Burbank Lecture Recitals 
Address: too East Seventy third street, New York 

HENRY SCHR. \DIE CK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
s3s Washington Ave trooklyn, N. Y 
LARENCE M. CHASE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupil of Isader Philipy Paris 
Studi Steinert Hall 62 Boylston street 
Roston, Mass 
SERGIUS Il. MANDELL, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Studio 1S! | East Rist St New York 
EDWIN HL LOC ‘KHART » BASSO 
SUMMER VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE OF LESSONS 
Studio, 8:6 Carnegie Hall, New York 


KAUF 


VIOLIN AND 
Instruction En 
Studios: 1390 W 


v ate 
Sr 


Mondays 


LEO SCHULZ, 
‘CELLO VIRTUOSO 
"Cello 
Park Ave 

Thursdays, 1 to 3 0 


Pupils for 
udio, $62 
and 


ssth St.. Room 2, N. Y 


MAN, 
VIRTUGSO 


semble * Classes 


and Ensemble 


‘clock 





2a4F 


MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRA 


rsth Street 


NO 


"Phone: 3924 Gramercy 





e 


St.. New 


R 


INSTRUCTION 
M 


Residence. Studio 
York. “Phone: 452 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INST 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York. — 


[ESBERG, 


PIANO, ORGAN, HAR 
ONY ACCOMPANIST 
os4 Eighth Ave., corner 56th 


RUCTION 


Columbus 





Room 505, 


EMILY WINANT, 


VOCAL INST 


Carnegie Hall, 


RUCTION 
New York 





Residence 
In Europe May 15 to September 15 


MME. A. HERZOG, 


VOCAL TE 


Hotel St 


ACHER, 
s03 Carnegie Hall 
George, Brooklyn 











Studio: so7 Madison Ave,, corner 


sad St.. 
N 


ew York 





citals and Private Musicales 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
\ddress: 80 Washington Square East. New York 





INSTITUTE, 

123 East Fourteenth street, New York. Con 
ducted by. Mr. and Mrs. Castos A. De Serrano, 
teachers. of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Rowenger and Joseph Maerz. 

Mr. ann Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Protestion and papereetee. 
Studio: ree C arnegie Hall, New Yo 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus. 


SERRANO VOCAL 


AND PIANO 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7oth St., 


New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d 


Street, New York 





Miss ADELE Mz ARGU LIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
HEINRICH ME YN, 
TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals 


Studio: 302 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 167 West Sixty-fourth Street 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
43 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


Brooklyn, 
CHARLES HERBERT CL ARKE 
TENOR AND DIRECTOR 
of Music First Church of Christ 


Scientist Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie 








New York 


Hall, 
SALLY FR¢ \THINGHAM “AKERS 
SOPRANO 
1 West 87th 
Phope: 1379R Riverside 


KSTONE, 


Street 


ISIDORE 


VOCAL CULTURI TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
address Musicat Co 


28 East 64th St t 


FAELTEN SYSTEM 


URIER 


IN NEW YORK 


Miss Mabe! A. French, graduate of the Faelten 
Pianoforte Scho Boston, class of 8 Personal 
intervi lew it every Ay except Tuesday and 


after October 
Studs ri 


Friday 
Carnegie Ha New York 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, Piasis 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios: Cambridge Court, 142 West Forty-ninth 
Street, New York-City 
DR. F RANKLIN LAWS(¢ N, 
rENOR 
Studi West g2d St now Ye 
Residence: Greenwich, ( 
JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Geraldine Morgan, Director 
Orchestral and ‘Cell Department, Paul Morgan 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York 
BESSIE BONSALL, 
CONTRALTO 
Orator Chur ( 
West aelith Street, N \ 
LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
1203 Carnegie wm, New York 


PLATON BROU NOFF. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concert, Church and Opera 


Mondays and Thursdays, 10 a. m. 6 p. m.; other 





days, to a 2:30 p. m 

32 East Twenty-third street, New York. 
DR. CARL E. DUFFT. 
Studio: go East Twenty-third st.. New York City. 


July and 


FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Recitals 
ss East 18th Street, 


August, Chautauqua, N. Y 


Concerts Management M. E. Rogers 
New York 
Teleph« ne 6223 _Gramercy. 


BENJAMIN LAMBORD, 


(Mosenthal Fellow in Music, Columbia University) 


INSTRUCTION, PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
100 Hamilton pl.; 611 Carnegie Ha Wed. and 
Sat. A. M., Tues. and Fri. P. M 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN, 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 


Voca InstTe 
West rist Street 


HAYES 


J. JEROME 
INSTRU CTION 


VOCcAI 

Will resume teaching Monday 
the Van Dyck Studios, Eighth ave. an 
sixth st R ’ . 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 

Instavction 
near 42d St., 


September 18, 


at 
Fifty 





31: Madison Ave., 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number 
Studio 
605 Carnegie Hal! 


New York 





of pupils 
_ Residence 
34 Gramercy Park, 








New York City 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. BOSTON. 











EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 


PLANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
panes fan gp sae dager eg 





The Evelyn, ror W. 78th St.. New York City. education given to students 
Te —— 2969 Riverside. from Lia ¥ highest e's ection. 
be Slatin = & H. CAR Directors. 
W ALTER S. YOUNG, = chun GnomR FxXC . 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice faite. Diction, Denere ir 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, Sy, fare eins 


Positions secured for organists and singers. 
CHAS. WADE WALKER, 


10 Carnegie Hall, 899 Hudson Avenue, 
New York City. Albany, N. Y 





SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EA 
TRAINING, Sages AND PIANO MUSIC. 
EVA B DEME 


Studios: Carnegie Hall and Hotel Walton, 
New York, N. Y. 
Circulars mailed upon application. 


GEORGE F. GRANBERRY. 


The Faciten System of Plancforw |nstrection. 
Ne: mal Course for Music Teachers. Booklet. 


EARL H. HILL, Director. 
Adéress until October: MERTON ROAD, REWPORT, f. | Hill’s = 


Strictly a — oe 
m.s.0£ Bor | Piano 
School :2222! =. 
EE ae - ¥. 





HJALMAR von DAMECK, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 
THE DaMeck STRING QUARTET 
Residence and Studio: 
1877 Lexington Ave., New York 

















STUDIOS: 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P. M. 


M. ELFERT- FLORIO 


212 West 44th Street. 


rowned Italian Tenor, recently LEADING 
aL INSTRU of BERLIN, teaches true 


ope See - — method of tone production. Fre. 
o' sionals coached 


MAX DECSI 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


American Branch for Opera Students in connec- 
tion with European Engagements. 


For information call at Room 1211, CARNEGIE HALL 


5. C, BENNETT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Suite 401, Carnegie Hall, New Yorr. 


A. J. GOODRICH. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” omplete Musical Anal pol 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 
orizing,” etc 
Personal or Corr 
Residence-Studio: 80 5t. 








ndence Lessons 


Nicholas Ave.. New 


Wednes lays and Saturdays, Fifth Ave 


am.OHRSTROM-RENARD 
Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches 
esidence and Studio 
444 Centre! Park West, New York City 


GEORGE MURPHY 


TENOR. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SEVERN STVDIOS. 


@RS. EDMURD SEVERN, 
Voice and Piano. 
Hamund Severn, 
Violinist, Teacher 


° . 
Composer of ITALIAN SUITE, Et 


Accompanists taught. Theory at nominal! rates 
to violin or piano pupils. Lectures free 


SEVERN TRIO (8th sesson). 
131 Weet Fifty-sixth Street. 
‘Phene: %08R Columbus. 
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STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Richmond, Imd.... 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


Particular attention ~ to tone quality and touch adjustment. 






















AMERICAN INSTITUTE. OF APPLIED MUST 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC). 


Bi = ~ SILVER, President. 212 West 60th St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
coat | ——» > William Mages, Abae Ross Parsons, Bessy 
— 


‘sul Sevage, Paul Ambrose, H Baker, tas Wo 
Chiemsee . William F. Sherman, Geo. Coleman eCall 





Ende, Kate 

Lanham. M Fidelia Burt, Adrienne R Fannie 

Felix Boucher, Mar, Goetz and — =o = 
The ad d in America. Twentieth Year begins 

September 2, ‘905. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. (ATE $. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


10 Musical People and to Professional Musicians 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto-Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 
TALOGU. 














THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, FAELTEN 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
77 Montages Ae, Do “cu. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director 


Professional Training fer 
Pianis sand Music Teachers. 


30 Huntington Ave., BOSTON, 


MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave 
esidence: Hotel Westminster 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 

1s9 Tremont Street, 

Boston, Mass 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 














JESSIE DAVIS, 





THE GOTTLIEB CONSERVATORY OF 
. MUSIC 
PIANIST. ’ 
= - oo East 116th St.. New York 
Concerte—Recitale—Lessons | ensemble music and erehestre Director, HERR 
Studio: Steinert Hall. M. D. GOTTLIEB, formerly the Conductor of the 
| Imperial Band of Russia 





A special clase for 











Residence: 163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
: lg me | FL ETCHER MUSIC MET HOD. 
Mr. FRANK MORSE, 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP 
And Assisting Teachers 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers Hom address 1o7 Thorndike street, Brookline 


Mass 


PHILADE L PHA. 


Boston. | 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Opposite Symphony Hall 


RICHARD PLATT, 


PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall 


go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston st., 











MME 


VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Practical Remedies for Vocal! Iile. 
DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr... 

Send for Clreuler./716 Chestaut St. , Philadelphia. 





Boston 


THE STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Principal 
musical education in all branches 


Write for catalogue 
18th St., Philadelphia 


HELEN WETMORE, 
SOPRANO ConsTantin von Steaneaec 
Oratorio, Recital, Concerts Comp 


Steinert Hall, Boston Open from September 1 
EDWARDS’ REPRESENTATIVE | "Duties Dadian. so & 


HAARRIESBT Fos TER, 


MEZZU SOPRANO CONTRALTLY. 
Mecitailia. 
Masagcecat, HENRY WOLFSOHN 





lete 


M ME 


Oratorio, 
*Phoac : 1601 River. 


‘SPENCER, 
HOMER MOORE, 
CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Teacher of Interpretation. 


Concert, 
204 WEST 78th STREET. 





CONTRALTO 
OM W. Sith St 
Puows | 68 Riven 
Management 
WENRY WOLFSONK 





BARITON B.-—<< 


Address : 414 Central Park Weet, NEW YORK 








WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 11 Weet 224 Street, New York 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Thirty Eminent Keropean and American 
Masters, including 


Alfred C. Goodwin, 








John E Barkworth, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otie 8. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J C. Van Huleteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Tut INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Directer. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 








The Largest and Most Complete Schoo! of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle West 
Elecution. MVSIC. Opera. Modern Languages. 
The finest and most completely equipped building devoted to muasicin America. Term opens 


Illustrated catalogue sent free 


EDGAR M CAWLEY, Director. 
430 North Meridian Street. New "Phone: 3910. INDIANAPOLIF, IND. 


om VIRGIL soo 


ms SCHOOL. 


SEPT. (9th. 
Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire 
MES. A. M. VIRGIL, Direstor, Author of * The Virgil 


Valuable literature free. Results tell. 
Method,” “ Melodious Studies and Short Pieces" (Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing), etc. 


Monday, September 4 














AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 


19 Weat 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 





Chtckerin 


PIANOS 





Particular 
attention is 
called to the 
QUARTER GRAND 


Made solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 
































STERLING 220s 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER 


Artistic Pianos, 
Zw BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Vork, Mewerk, Jersey City, New Haven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO.,, SR2krs. 

















KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS; 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 





BW YORK. 










PIAN O- PLAYER, LR O5 
Dun Pioes ONLE 8ns. 


AVE A MINIATURE, 4ft. Gin. 


Smailest Grand Piano in the World. 










G 








ALOIS BURGSTALLER. 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 

“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theatre 
yocteodnn wasexcelient. I Greatly admired its tona! qualities and the per- 

‘ection of the mechanism. 37 to me to note the remarkable 
sustaining and blending qualities of the tone, which certainly are a great 
aid and benefit to the singer.” 


Conover Manos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe Gasle Company, 


Manufacturers of 
CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


























nencrari | MATHUSHEK wrea"co 
DURABILITY NWev maven, Conn: 
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[WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes as follows: 

* New York, May 12, 1904 
‘From time to time during the past ‘operatic 
season I have been impressed with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan 
** Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality 
‘I know of no piano that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House." HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Copyright by Amié Acolian Halil, 362 Fifth Ave., near 54th St , N.Y. 
HEINRICH CONRIED Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal cities. 
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Solo Pianists with the 


THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
Annual Spring Tour 1905. 


Each artist has had remarkable success using the SMITH 
& NIXON CONCERT GRAND PIANO. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


are recognized by artists and leading musicians as embracing idealistic qualities. 
They are made in Concert Grands, lor Grands, Boudoir (one of the smallest) 
Grands, and Grand Pianos in the Upright Case 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Go. 


MANUFACTURERS 
10-12 Bast 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
Chicago Branch, 268 Wabash Ave. 














WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
THEODOR BOHLMANN 
Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER 
BRAHM VAN DEN BERG 

















ftlason X Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Mason & Hamlin 








94, Regent St., London, W. 
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LUITPOLD STR. 24 
BERLIN.W, 
SEPTEMBER !7. 1908 
HE Klindworth-Scharw r “ tory, with 
the advent of its new d Rol Robitschck 
has entered upor nother era xistence 





Since its founding by Xaver Scharwenka ! 

1881. it has alway ‘ musical school of 

the highest type, maintaining a corps of the 
most efficient instructors, always ering to the truest art 
standards and never sinking to tl evel of a mere met 
cantile institutior This sticking t fty principles of art 
ind its continual maintenance of a le faculty have stly 


given the conservatory nd its great name 


ling the school was called 


and Xaver 


some years after its foun¢ 


servatory Scharwenka 


Scharwenka Cor 


director The activity of Dr Huge Goldschmidt, the di 
rector who has just retired, dates from 1892, and covers 
period of thirteen years. He bhecan he head of the ’ 
stitution at the terme when Scharwenka went to America 
In 1893 the Klindworth Conservatory was purchased by 
the management nad the we nstitutior#r were success! y 
merged into one Soon after this Xav Scharwenka re 
turned to Berlin, and, wit! is brother Philipp and Dr 
Goldschmidt, again became associated with the manage 
ment of the school in its enlarged ype In his direction 
Dr. Goldschmidt was assisted by the two Scharwenkas as 
artistic advisers, and the conservatory flourished and grew 
ind broadened with each vear It has now reached point 
in its development where the time ripe for the school’s 
expansion on a scale such as hitherto has not been at 
tempted As I stated last week, a new building to be 
erected for its use, the faculty notably increased, the cur 
rictlum enlarged and improved upon, and a seminary es 
tablished which will include a special course for teachers 
Robert Robitschek, the new director, is a man possessing 


that rare combination of artistic and administrative ability 
of such a 
} 


He is young for the position, but he 


Born at Prague, in 1874, he 


necessary to the successful management high 


grade conservatory 
has already proved his metal 
enjoyed the advantages, first, of a good general education, 


and later. at the Prague Conservatory, of thorough musical 


training. His especial bent is composition, in which he 
was, so far successful as to attract the attention of the late 
Anton Dvofak, whose especial protégé he became. Rob 
itschek has made a name for himself both as a composef 


He has occupied several operatic posts 
For 


in the two branch 


and a conductor 


orchestra leader. and always with success the 


past two years he has acted as director 
of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 


institutions Conservatory 


in which capacity he displayed such remarkable talent 

organization that he was soon recognized, both by Dr 
Goldschmidt and the two Scharwenkas. as the man best 
fitted to be at the head of the school. with its enlarged 


scope. As hitherto, Xaver and Philipp Scharwenka will re 


main as the artistic directors and advisers of the 
ill lie in Robitschek’s 


inetitu 


tion, but the management in general w 
hands, and deservedly so 

September 1o the formal transfer of 
from Dr. Goldschmidt to Robitschek was enacted at the 
Conservatory Hall in the presence of the entire faculty, all 
in gala dress. Dr. Goldschmidt delivered a speech. ex 
pressing his deep regret at giving up the work in which he 
had been so successful and which had become so dear to 
him. He said, however, that his sorrow was lessened by 


the directorship 





in 





no 





way 





ntrary it pr sed r brig hte ] < r bef 
He tendered h the tw thers Scharwe 
r the way in which they had stood by hin t “ 
| in deed, d iring the tr rtee! year i their ‘ y] 1voOT 
tion Xaver Scharw ka ‘ le | ! | pit 
marks on the successf lirection of Dr. G hmidt 
ipon the pain felt by himself s er, and the ent 
faculty, at parting from their friend r. Hea 
extended a word of we me t wo new 
ers, Issay Barmas and ] M VW | p Si 
wenka then j the exe witl 
school from rt g up to tl | ‘ 
in it ew reg ervat y Ww ea 
: capable for« f t tors. Notable g 
gage ent al t t ” e are those tt t “ 
posers H Kaun at Edgar St Kelley 
4 te t inp 
< ! tru W ! ! \ 





\ Fairy or \ IN 
August Wilhelm) With His Father and Brot 
Scharwenka, Moritz Mayer-Mahr, Anton | r and W 
Leipholz; violin, Issay Barmas, Florian 7 1. M. van 
Ween, Mme. PI lipp Scharwenka and Iretr Bre eT 
berg; vocal, Anton Sistermans and Frau Prof rB 
Peters (the vocal department is greatly to be enlarged 





composition, counterpoint, fugue and form, Philipp Schar 
wenka and Robert Robitschek (the nan of Kaun and 
Kelley soon to be added): harn y, Pl » Scharwenka 
Robert Robitschek, Hans Herrmanr Dr iug Leict 
tritt (the last named being ul tructor in ti lng 
lish language); clementary theor \lwyn Schumann; his 
tory of music, Otto Lessmann, Dr. W. Kleefeld and Dr 
H. Leichentritt; orchestral practice and instruction in con 
ducting, Robert Robitschek. It goes without saying that 
in this list I have mentioned only a few of the most im 
portant teachers 

The name of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory 


has always beer ynonymous with all that is highest and 
best in pedagogical methods, and in its way of obtaining 
results The development of the school under tl new 
management, therefore nd with this widened field of 
fluence will be followed with great interest 
fe & 
August Wilhelmj, that giant among violinists, will cele 


Wilhelmj of 


brate on September 21 his sixtieth birthday 
late years has wholly given up playing in publ He lives 
quietly m London devoting his time chiefly to 


and being heard occasionally at private 


teaching 


soirées. It is a deplorable fact that so great a virtuoso is 
lost to the musical world at large, and it certainly is not 
on account of his age, for Wilhelmj is fourteen years 


younger than Joachim, who still keeps up a great public 
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cared to accept all engagements offered him. He will open 
on October 1 in Amsterdam, appearing as soloist with the 
Mengeiberg Orchestra, after which will follow a tour of The 
Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Haarlem and all af the princi- 
ple cities of Holland. He will play in that country twenty- 
two times, and from October 1 to 15 he will appear every 
night without interruption. 

Next comes a tour of Russia, comprising twelve engage- 
ments in the big cities, mostly with orchestra. He will 
be heard four times in Moscow, twice in St. Petersburg, 
twice in Riga, once each in Odessa, Kiew, Wilna and 
Helsingfors. Schroeder, the St. Petersburg piano manu- 
facturer, who introduced Godowsky to the Russian capital 
last year, will manage the tour. The very day that the 
peace treaty was signed at Portsmouth Godowsky received 
the proposition from Schroeder by telegraph. The tour 
would not have been possible if the war had continued. 

The artist will also visit England, where he will play 
twelve times under the management of the Concert Di- 
rection Rainbow. In Germany he is engaged at Leipsic, 
Breslau, Cassel, Hanover, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Elb- 
ing, Rostock and Berlin, where he will play at one of the 
“Elite” concerts, besides giving three recitals. He will 
appear twice in Vienna, once in Budapest, also at Trieste, 
Graz, Salzburg and other cities During the summer, 
which he spent in the Harz Mountains, Godowsky found 
time to compose several piano works and to arrange a 
delightful suite of old pieces by Corelli, Lully, Couperin and 
other ancient masters. He is at present at work upon an 
exquisite adaptation of the Strauss waltz, “Wein, Weib and 
Gesang.” 

 @ 

Apparently conceding the crying lack of general educa- 
tion among musicians to which Xaver Scharwenka $so0 
cuttingly referred in a table which I reproduced in Tue 
Musica Courter some weeks ago, the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory has adopted a system of musical study which will tend 
also to-the general broadening of its stydents. In its mu 
sical history curriculum side courses in literature and 
zsthetics have been introduced, courses which especially il- 
lustrate the relation of music to its sister arts, poetry and 
painting. In connection with these lectures the students 
have made excursions to the art gallery, where not only 
Klinger’s “Beethoven,” but also Boecklin, Von Uhde, 
Greiner and Preller were carefully examined, and clearly 
defined analyses drawn between the impressionistic and 
classic schoois in both painting and music. During the 
last semester, moreover, a thorough study of Schiller’s 
works was undertaken in celebration of the Schillerfeier 
For next year a visit to De Witt’s museum of musical in- 
struments and similar excursions are planned, all of which 
ire worthy of the highest commendation as conducing to 


MAX GARRISON 


Vocal Instruction 
Late leading Baritone of Vienna Royal Opera. 
FORMING OF HEAD TONES A SPECIALTY. 
BERLIN W., Helibronner St. 30 
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the much ‘niedeid broadening and mental EE REE of 


musicians in general. 
Se & 


The Hotel Drouot, in Paris, was lately the scene of an 
unusually interesting auction sale of musical autographs. 
A four line dance fragment in Beethoven’s own hand, two 
lines written legibly and two only hastily sketched in, 
brought 700 francs from its eager purchaser. A letter 
from the same master to Maurice Schlesinger, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1823, which referred to a work dedicated by 
Beethoven to Antonia Brentano, was sold for 300 francs. 
Far cheaper in price, but still interesting in content, were 
a note from Rossini to the Marquis de Las Marismas, in 
which the composer gives his opinions on two Murillo pic- 
tures; a Bruneau unpublished music fragments from “L’ At- 
taque du Moulin,” and letters from Gounod to Elkan con- 
cerning the Brussels presentation of his “Redemption,” 
and from Massenet to the same Elkan about the perform- 
ance of his “Vierge” in Brussels. These souvenirs, in 
contradistinction to the Beethoven relics, brought in from 
25 to 28 francs, it being the irony of fate that the man 
who had to stay in for days when his one pair of shoes 
gave out should have his most illegible scrawl treasured 
far above the writings of his musical compeers, who had 
plenty to eat and wear when they lived 

One Wagner letter (which, of course, was higher in 
price, and coined something like $20 for its seller), was 
of particular interest. It had to do with “Tannhauser” 
and “Lohengrin,” and the transfer of their production 
rights to Hoffmann, director of the theatre in Vienna. 
For “Tannhauser” the letter stipulated that Hoffmann 
should at once deposit funds for twenty-five presentations, 
and should pay Wagner 25 gulden for each performance. 
The same conditions were enjoined with regard to “Lohen- 
grin,” except that Hoffmann was to deposit 800 gulden 
Wagner evidently 
This is shown not 


even before beginning his rehearsals 
was rather distrustful of the director 
only by the wariness with which every financial detail is 
specified, but also by the fact that he especially names a 
friend who is to receive Hoffmann’s deposit for him, and 
warns him to be on the watch lest Hoffmann should give 
more performances of the opera than he had paid for 


ee 


Speaking of Wagner once more (for the world seems 
to talk about him almost as much as he did about himself), 
the Honorable Mrs. Burrell’s exhaustive treatise on the 
Bayreuth composer has been donated to the Berlin Royal 
Library. As only one hundred copies of the book were 
published, and as it embodies the research of years on the 
part of a very clever woman, its acquisition by the library 
is a matter of congratulation. Grote, of Berlin, is also soon 
to publish a collection of Wagner's lyric poems, the selec 
tion of which was authorized by Madame Wagner herself 


e & 


A wail of distress comes from the Frankfurter-Zeitung 
which will find an echo in the heart of every music lover. 
The subject of this outburst is, “Away With Hotel Music,” 
and the writer pours out his feelings thereon as follows: 

“I should like to remark upon an evil which I have ob- 





served along the Rhine, and even here in beautiful Baden- 
Baden, an evil which is getting to be more and more the 
prevailing habit. It is called ‘Music in Hotels.’ Now, I 
am a ‘friend of music,’ but in the sense in which the term 
‘musical’ is applied to one, especially in big hotels, I think 
it rather a misnomer. After having ample opportunity 
to ‘enjoy’ gypsy and Hungarian orchestras in Cologne and 
Wiesbaden, I hoped to be spared in Oostale, at least. Not 
a bit of it! At dinner we had gypsy music by the house 
orchestra, at tea the same, and then again in the evening 
until long into the night—and this in a health resort, where 
in the height of the season, apart from this music referred 
to, there is almost too much of the good thing! And then, 
too, as soon as one knows waltzes and marches off by 
heart, he gradually becomes disgusted with the continual 
noise, especially when, as is often the case, the pieces are 
carelessly played. In Baden-Baden, Weisbaden and simi- 
lar places, there are so many opportunities of hearing really 
good music that, in my opinion, we might dispense with 
this ‘Hotel Music’ without much pain.” 


ec 


The Mozart fountain, which has been in process of erec 
tion on Mozart Platz, in Vienna, is fast nearing completion 
its plinth and its basin having already been finished. The 
monument is visible from four streets and will make a 
splendid effect, with its finely carved gargoyles, and its 
heroic figures, Tamino and Pamina, characters from Mo 
zart’s “Magic Flute.” 

a3 

Conductor Willi Olsen, whose trouble with his Dresden 
Orchestra I mentioned in my last week's budget, has now 
come forward indignantly in his own defence. As readers 
of Tue Musicat Courter will remember, I repeated the 
news that owing to a financial crisis in the affairs of the 
Dresden Orchestra, Olsen had broken off a tour already 
planned for Scandinavia, and that in consequence of the 
dissaffection arising from this action, he had summarily 
dismissed some of his men. It was furthermore reported 
that on account of these disagreements Olsen would be 
forced to resign. Olsen, however, in a letter to a well 
known journal, claims that such is absolutely not the case, 
and as he substantiates all his assertions with easily refer 
able dates, the newspaper world is hastening to correct the 
false impression of him which they have spread abroad 


ft & 
The Meiningen Trio, composed of Wilhelm Berger 


Richerd Mihlfeld, and Karl Piening, has been invited by 
the New Philharmonic Association of Paris, to give a con 
cert m that city, November 28. The same trio will also 
be heard in Berlin, October 21, with the assistance of 
Joachim 

At its Berlin concert the organization will play a new 
trio by its pianist, Berger. Berger has also written a piano 
quintet dedicated to the Bohemians, which the famous quar 
tet will play, with the composer's assistance, in different 
German cities 


oe & 


Hall Caine’s “The Lost Son,” an Icelandic play, is to be 
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will accept a limited number of 
advanced, talented pupi!s. 
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PRANZ \ISZT—Fifty-seven Songs ‘°* the, Pisrofor’® for two 
RICHARD WAGNER: rentaisic for the pianoforte. 
WAX REGER: moto Perpetuo for the pianoforte. 


WILHELM BERGER: "'”%, soa§cr, 6 minor, B minor, Bminor 


HUGO KAUN ; re hepato Scunameeanes 


HERMANN SPIELTER: “°"yrsuire* igioes, “Recmence, Coats 
Song, Legends, Der Kora, 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Further St. 4, BERLIN W. 





FERGUSSON 


BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 
KLEIST STRASSE 27, BERLIN W, 








MeHEERMANN 


THE GREAT GERTIAN VIOLINIST 


in America: October, Novermber and December, 1906 | 





Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN 


Prof. Rudolf Schmalield, 
Mme. Margarethe Schmalfeld-Vahsel, 


VOGAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lessons given in English, French and Italian. 
Wagner Singing. 

* Helibronner Str. 3, BERLIN, Ww. 


PIANO SCHOOL rox tus 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


axp SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 


Pupils received in the house and phe pes supervised 

In chargeof MRS POTTER-FRI LL il of Stepanoff, 
Prentner (certificated) and Leschetizky Hight ly indorsed by 
Emil Sauer and leading Dresden musicians. Dunning Sys- 
tem of Improved Music Study for beginners also nted. 
Instructor in Ehrlich's 1 Music and Franklin 


College. Dresden. Apply Nurabergerstr. 54, Pt. ¢. DRESDI\ 


KIRK TOWNS 


BARITONE. 
Chief Assistant of Groro FPerousson, 
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the newest sensation at Drury Lane, in London The 
scene of the drama is laid partly in London and partly in 
Iceland, and Arthur Collins, director of the theatre, is 


sparing no pains to give it a presentation absolutely true 


to nature. He has engaged artists who have traveled ex 


tensively in Iceland to paint the scenery, and has procured 


his costumers from the Danish Government 

In addition to this, Indridi Finarsson, the well known 
Icdlandic dramatist, and a standing member: of the local 
theatre direction, has come to London on purpose to aid 
in the rehearsals of the play, and generally to assist in 
securing a practically perfect production. Between his 
intervals of active duty, Fimarsson has also been enlight 
ening the London stage world as to musical and theatrical 
life in the bleak little island. The theatre in Iceland, he 
says, plays a great role in the lives of its supporters. This 
is perhaps all the more true, as the performances occur 
only on Saturday and Sunday of every week, so that the 
eager population of Reykjavik, the principal town, look 
forward all week long to their only winter recreation 
This rule was broken just once in the life of Iceland, and 
that one breaking produced an indescribable sensation 
Fourteen successive presentations were given, one of which 
took place before the Icelandic Parliament, and the people 
have never forgotten that golden age of dramatic produc 
tion. “The Lost Son” itself will be one of the attractions 
of the Reykjavik Theatre for next winter, and it will prob 
ably be given near the Christmas holidays 

The incidental and entr’acte music for this Drury Lane 
performance is by Sveinbjérnson, an Icelander, who has 
lived much of his life in Edinburgh, and the composer of 
the Iceland national hymn, which was written for the 
thousand year jubilee of the island, and sung before King 
Christian at Thingveller. Sveinbjérnson’s compositions 
are in part original and in part orchestral adaptations of old 
folksongs. “Our music is not so bad,” he says. “Grieg 
and other Scandinavian composers have created much of 
their material out of the rich treasure of the Icelandic 
folksong.” 

= <= 

Elizabeth Clark Sleight, of New York, is in town, work 
ing with Georg Fergusson, this being the third consecutive 
season that she has come here to study with the well 
known Scotch-American, a fact which speaks well for 
Fergusson, for Mrs. Sleight is not only possessed of a 
glorious voice, artistic intelligence and temperament, but 
she is also one of the most successful singing teachers in 
New York city. During the eight years of her residence 
there she has worked quietly and unostentatiously, de 
pending solely on the good work done and the results ac 
complished to make a name for herself, but she has 
worked, nevertheless, most effectively 

By nature Mrs. Sleight was destined to make a career 
as a singer. Her voice, a beautiful, full, rich soprano with 
a mezzo tint, has that warm sympathetic quality that 
goes right to the heart. The other day, while she was 
singing at my house Hugo Kaun dropped in, and he was 
so delighted with Mrs. Sleight’s voice that he offered to 
coach her in some of his own songs. The public career 
does not appeal to her, however, as she has devoted her 
self to teaching, and in that line is winning less brilliant, 
but none the less substantial, fame 


ec 


The following rhyme on Richard Strauss’ latest work, 
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his opera “Salomé,” is now going the rounds of Berlin 
lt is from the comic paper Ulk 
“Kein Geiger kriegt die Strichart ‘raus 
Beim neusten Werk von Richard Strauss,” 
ce & 

Bertram Saenger has been engaged to succeed Hans 
Pfitzner as first director of the Berlin West Side Opera. 
eS €& 

Georg Fergusson will give a song recital in Berlin Oc- 
tober 4, to which the large circle of his admirers, friends 
and pupils are looking forward with great eagerness. He 
will sing four groups of song, the first one being com 
posed of very old and rarely heard works. The second 
group will take in the classics, the third modern composi 
tions, such as those of Bungert, Kaun and others, while in 
the fourth Fergusson will introduce several absolute novel 
ties by young unknown composers, as Hermine Schwartz, 

Behrens and others 
Ss & 

Vera Maurina, the brilliant young Russian pianist, who 
introduced Hugo Kaun’s new piano concerto with exceptional 
success last winter with the Philharmonic Orchestra, has 
been engaged by Nikisch to play the same work at the 
Gewandhaus concert of November 9. During the coming 
season Mile 
orchestra at Nurnberg, and she will also play Kaun’s piano 


Maurina will give the same concerto with 


quintet with the Bohemian String Quartet in Berlin on 
December 3, and in Leipsic January 31. Vera Maurina is 
a remarkable pianist. She combines a high degree of tech 
nical skill and brilliancy of execution with deep musical 
insight and artistic taste. She is now permanently located 
in Berlin, and wili devote a portion of her time here to 
teaching 
eS & 

The Joachim Quartet has advertised eight subscription 
concerts for the coming season, to take place in the Sing 
akademie October 12, November 9 and 30, December 28 


January 11, February 15 and March 1 and 15 

ese 

Alexander Bonci, the eminent Italian tenor, will make a 

Starring operatic tour through Austria and Germany this 

winter with an ensemble of his own. The company will 

appear here at the West Side Opera in December, giving 

“Rigoletto” and “The Barber of Seville.” 
ce & 


Leipsic is to be the scene of the third yearly conference 


“The Puritan,” 


of the Federation of German Musical Clubs, which will 
take place upon the 16th and 17th of September. The pro 
gram of the conference will include reports from the pre 
siding committee, the treasurer, the committee on estab 
lishment of a federation pension, discussions in the ques 
tion of examinations in music teaching, and arrangements 
for the association’s musical exhibition, which is to be held 
in Berlin in May, 1906. There will also be two public 
meetings of great interest to all musicians, which will ox 
cur upon Saturday at 6 and on Sunday at 11 o'clock 

This Federation of Music Clubs, which was founded in 
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1903, has for its main purpose the advancement of the so 


cial and economic interests of musicians in general. In 


this line its efforts to establish a great pension system for 
superannuated artists and music teachers are noble and 
deserve in the highest degree to meet with rapid and gen 
uine success. What it would have meant to a deaf and 
penniless master like Beethoven to be able honorably to 


avail himself of some such impersonal aid as this plan 
proposes to bring to hand can hardly be estimated. It is 
to be hoped therefore that the federation can carry through 
its creditable plan 
ez 

Karlgasse No. 4, the Vienna house in which Brahms 
lived and died, is shortly to be torn down. The threshold 
windows of the old building, however, are to 


Museum on the 


doors and 
be used in the erection of the Brahms 
Elizabeth promenade, of which I wrote last week, and all 
the furniture and souvenirs of the master are to be care 
fully preserved until their safe reception in the museun 
Agtuur M. Aneu 


Correction. 
PRESS notice on the singing of Katherine Noack 
i \ Fiqué in Lawrence, Mass., in Tue Musicat Cor 


RiER Of last week was credited to the New York Herald 


This was an error Ihe clipping was from the New York 
World of Sunday, September 17 Irs. Fique a talented 
soprano 1 protessior al pup f Madame Fivar von Kien 
ner 


A Geod Seng. 


HE Oliver Ditson ¢ ompany has ist published \ 
Bridge of Sighs,” an excellent song for high voice 

by Frederic Emerson Farrar The ly melodic und 
well made, both in the cal and piano part und should 


find favor in the singing world 
Holyoke Doings. 
AVEN W LUNN, the busiest pian pedagog ut 
Holyoke Mass., has just resumed | clas for the 
winter, with an enrollment of over sixty pupi Mr. Lun 


expects also to do some recital work in New England 
towns during the middle of the season 
Stuttgart’s opera season was opened with a successful 


performance of “La Muette de Portici 
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Lonpon, September 20, 1905 { 





HERE was a disaster at Queen’s Hall, last 

Friday night, and it happened in the middle 

of the Choral Symphony. Mr. Wood was 
conducting the Scherzo with that torrential 

energy he always infuses into the movement, 

when the electric lights suddenly went out. As_ there 
were no other lights in the orchestra, the music had to 
stop at once, aud Mr. Wood left the platform. It was a 


quarter of an hour before the light came back, and then 
the rest of the symphony had to be abandoned. It was 
a particularly unfortunate occurrence, for there was an 
immense audience—the attendances are wonderful this year 

all being present to hear the symphony, since there was 
nothing else much on the program. Mr. Wood tells me 
that it is the fourth time this season the light has gone 


wrong. As far as I can make out it is due to the vagaries 





of a borough council who apparently think that it is best 
to carry out any repairs and alterations to their system at 
night time instead of during the day 

= & 

Perhaps the biggest audience of the season filled the hall 
last Wednesday, when the “Domestica” was played. The 
performance was very good, and the promenaders gave it a 
Their however, by no 
means unanimous, for I observed many of them leaving 
the hall about half-way through the work. One of them 
has been moved to publicly voice his opinions, in the West- 
minster Gazette. 1 quote this letter because it is rather 
novel in its ideas and distinctly amusing. He says: “I 
suppose it is utterly useless for me, as a humble, unknown 
lover of music, to attempt any protest against the hideous 
torture to which the audience at the Queen’s Hall was 
last night subjected by the performance of the “Domestica” 
Symphony of Strauss. 


cordial reception opinion, was 


“Had any unprejudiced listener been kept in ignorance 
both of the composer’s name and his motive in this compo- 


sition. his verdict would surely have been something 
after this fashion: “This piece is in itself a tragedy. It is 
evident that the writer still retains a wonderful technical 


command over the instruments, but his mind is unhinged 
The soul of music has deserted him. It is a madman’s 
symphony It is time for the leaders of musical 


thought to speak out their real minds plainly on such per 
formances, and then we may hope fer a return to sane mu 


sic. The fact is that last night’s effort is an insult both to 
the audience and Mr. Wood's orchestra; but the former 
for fear of hurting the latter’s feelings, refrains from giv 
ing vent to its real opinion on the subject. The only con 
solation is that the thing is sure to be its own cure, for in 
every extreme are the germs of a reaction. Can you do 
anything to hasten this reaction, which I sincerely hope 
may come soon?’ 
eS & 
The pathetic side of such a letter is that in a few years 


it will probably be the writer of such remarks that 
be deemed mad, any other 
composer. He is wrong, too, about the refraining 
from giving expression to their don’t 
like a thing they simply go out of the when it is 
played or stop away altogether 

it is unfair for any of them to 


time 


will and Strauss as sane as 


audience 
feelings. If they 
hall 


Of course, judge upon a 


single hearing. But the spirit of inquiry is evidently 
abroad. I heard a “Promenader” recently remark to a 
friend, “Well, I don’t understand Strauss yet, but I must 
have another go at ‘Heldenleben.’” 
es = 
I have heard the “Domestica” several times, and hearing 
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it, as lately, just a few days after “Heldenleben,” I am 
moved to certain comparisons, One cannot, of course, com 
pare the works specifically, but it is always possible to 
contrast two art works in a general way, if they are by 
the same composer, judging each according to the stand 
ard the work itself sets up. For ““Heldenleben” " my _ad- 
Bass. 
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miration mecreases each time I hear it, whereas my es 
timate the “Domestica” stands where it did after | 
heard it for the second time. Strauss himself has said that 
he wishes his work to be judged, in one sense, as absolute 
music. From that point of view I am of opinion that there 
is nothing in the “Domestica” to compare with the superb 
music in “Heldenleben’ the of the latter 
Neither do I think the interest of the former work keeps 


of 


love or hnale 


the same level as in the latter. On the other hand, the 
orchestration of the “Domestica” is of surpassing interest 
| fancy the Promenade audiences like “Heldenleben’ 


best, so far, but they will soon have another opportunity 

next Friday week—of hearing the “Domestica 

= = 

Wednesday's concert opened with Elgar's “Enigma” va 
riations, the finest work the composer has written for or 
chestra alone. Every time I hear it I find some new point 
It is full of 
which, however, is always subordinated to the musica! in 


to admire amazingly clever workmanship, 


terest 


It always occurs to me that this work is a complet 


answer to the academic “counterpoint for counterpoint’s 
sake” school of musicians. In these variations you have 
superb counterpoint, the work is built upon it, and this 


counterpoint is superb for the very reason that Elgar hi 


ss 
used it as a means to an end, the creation of his concep 
tions. He has allowed his intellect and his emotions equal 


play, the result being a magnificent work 


In the “Variations,” by the way, you get the best ex 
ample of the “inner orchestral tone,” which one of the big 
Continental conductors (1 think it was Steinbach) said 
was peculiar to Elgar alone 

eS = 

Friday the Choral Symphony (omitting the last move 
ment) is to be played, Since ts periormance was so un 
fortunately spoiled last week 

cece 

Next Tuesday Gabriel Pierné’s suite “Izeyl” will be 

played; Wednesday we are to have Brahms’ second sym 


phony and his violin concerto and Tschaikowsky’s varia 


tions from the suite in G; Thursday there is the first Eng- 
lish performance of Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem “Le 
is to be repeated, and 


(op. 47) 


Voyevode”; Friday the “Domestica” 
Elgar's “Introduction and Allegro” for strings is 
in Saturday's program 
ee 
= 


So 
Ihe secretary of the London Symphony Orchestra goes 
to Paris today to complete the arrangements for the or 


chestra’s visit to the French capital. Full details will be 
announced in my next letter 
ce es 
The Sunday concerts at the Coronet Theatre (Notting 
Hill Gate) commence next month. Howard Jones, the 


D 


minor at the Promenade concert tonight), has engaged an 


conductor (who is playing Brahms’ piano concerto in 


orchestra of sixty, and at the first concert Professor Kruse 
will be the soloist in Brahms’ violin concerto and Ernst’s 
Airs.” Other artists 
J. Wood, Edith Clegg 


who will appear are 


Frida Kindler 


“Hungarian 


Mrs. Henry and 
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One may expect to hear a good deal of Brahms’ music at winter, to be run on the lines of the Queen's Hall concerts 
these concerts, as Howard Jones is an enthusiastic admirer A commencement will be made with week beginning 
of that composer. Those popular musical analysts, Alfred October 2, and if these are successful the experiment will 
Kalisch and Percy Pitt (the latter a synthetist as well) e repeated during the winter on six Wednesday evenings 
will provide annotated programs, which w wt charge Chere will be an orchestra of from fifty to sixty, selected 
for fr the Hallé Orchestra and to be conducted by S 
e = Speelman, the leader of the \ us in the Hallé band. In 
The first of the Sunday evening operatic concerts that dition to orchestral and solo items, part songs and 
the National Sunday League is giving was held here last’ madrigals will figure in th programs, which will be 
Sunday at the Alhambra, when the Moody-Manners entire somewhat light in character, the educational element being 
company gave selections from “Maritana,” “Faust,” “Mar ways kept in view here to be a “French and Brit 
tha,” “Trovatore,” “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” “Romeo and 1 Composers” and a “choral” night, Elgar’s “In the Bava 
Juliet” and “Tannhauser.” Everything was sung in Eng rian Highlands” being down for the latter evening 
and the concert was a great success. Next Sunday there ae & 
will be selections from “Tristan,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohet Some more London concerts for the autumn season are 
grin, &c \“ ct Gervase Elwes to give a vocal recital 
oe = Ok r3 Ricl iB ig ant ‘ an chestral 
In addition to the performances to be given by the Lon cert wit Ou Hall Orche » Novem andl 
don Choral Society, mentioned in my last letter, there will . ' rerit Katherine Good gives 
be another,.the program for which will be selected from e recita November and December he , 
the following works: Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” Bossi’s Dosey ¢ ger w play November 1 
“Paradise Lost, Cliffe’s Od to the Northeast Wind \ te y ta ta . i by Fanny Da 
and Parry's “Pied Piper of Har n,” the last two w ; Ri Ml ' a é elmeelen 
being novelties to be heard very soon at the Shefhe . ‘ 
Norwich festivals St et 
@ & America, by tl way, 1s taking aw gift young 
Kathleen Parlow, a young Canadian violimist, give nist fros \ Musgrove. w oF Crome 
orchestral concert November 1 The London Symphony ' ah e M af me w » twente-one 
Orchestra, under Dr. Cowen, will accompany, and the so wens 1 hes be ppointe rg Vanderbilts 
loist will play the Beethoven concerto and a new concert —_— hurch. |} ore NC Tt vv Te has alrendy 
by Arthur Hinton, which the composer w cond ! ed atte » over } , , 
person &! ‘oS 
ze & lhe 1 wing the progra f Frite Kre ers recita 
The Royal Choral Society w give performan Sept or ¢ Oucen’s 
Gerontius March 22 Stanf Revenge und “lhe ' Rach 
Golden Legend,” December 7, and Parry's “Blest Pair of - Alleg Pugnan 
Sirens” on May 3 Folia Core 
The soloists are illy the most imteresting ftcature I N atemps 
Mer Lully 
the society § concerts 1} year Mrs Henry ] Wo ws . Couperin 
Clara Butt, Kirkby Lunn, Emily loxcroft Ben Davies La e, E fat W teniawski 
William Green, Watkin Mills and Francis Harford figure Ca ce, A nor Wieniawsk: 
in the list announced . . A oe a4 Paganini 
eS = 
Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, w W eingartne Ore { R velty list 
give their annual orchestral concert October 4 at Albert i e Weimar Opera 
Hall The London Symphony Orchestra, under Dr oe @& 
Cowen, will accompany Che Bremen Opera ‘ ‘ early production 
ee < Wolf Fers s l 1g tive Wom trau Salome 
Kubelik gives hi final recital here before comm ng H niper & , ri 1 M ue und Reudano’'s 
his big tour October 7 at Queen's H ‘ . 
eS & 
Franz von Vecsey goes for an autumn tour in England, ae P 
commertng st Phimath on Octeber y and endne  (aAEstro P. FLORIDIA 


Huddersfield on December 12 After this he is to reside in 
Berlin and study again under Joachim 
eS & 
During their autumn tour the Carl R ( 1 ‘ 
to revive Beethoven's “Fidelio 
—- ee 
Se 
Manchester 1s to wwe some Promenad onecerts thi 
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SYRACUSE, ‘N. Ye 

Syraccuse, September 28, 1905 
HE new organ in the First Methodist Church was 
LJ formally dedicated Thursday evening by Will C. 
Macfarlane, of St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 

The organ was built by J. H. & C. S. Odell & Co., and 
cost $12,000. As a church organ it is very satisfactory; the 
solo stops are very heautiful and the choir organ and pedal 
organ are all that could be desired in an organ of its size. 
Macfarlane presented a varied program, including the 
Bach prelude and fugue in-A minor, the “Tannhauser” 
overture, and Widor’s Toccata from Symphony No. 5 
William A. Craven, the boy soprano, assisting Mr. Mac 
farlane, has a remarkable voice, high, clear and well con 
trolled. He sang “Eye Hath Not Seen,” from the “Holy 

City,” very intelligently. 





ce 


A recital which was enjoyed by a number of people 
was that of Prof. William Berwald, Monday evening. The 
program was made up entirely of Professor Berwald’s com 
positions, including a trio for violin, ‘cello and piano, which 
had never before been played publicly. 

This trio, written in E‘fat major, is undoubtedly the best 
work of this composer. The first and third movements are 
in sonata style, and the second is in song style. The themes 
of all three movements are singularly attractive, especially 
the second, which is worked out into a beautiful tone pic- 
ture. Each movement is filled with unlooked for little 
climaxes. The romance for violin, which has made Pro 
fessor Berwald’s name a familiar one to many concertgoers, 
was played by Prof. Conrad L. Becker 

A sonata for ‘cello and piano, in B flat major, is also 
worthy of note. This is one of the older works of Profes- 
sor Berwald, and is a composition of real merit. Lillian 
Littlehales, the ‘cellist of the Olive Mead Quartet, as- 
sisted the composer in this number. Miss Littlehales played 
with her usual ability, her well developed technic and thor- 
ough musicianship creating much admiration. 

A number of songs for baritone and soprano were ably 
rendered by Harold L. Butler and Prof. Irene Hichborn 
Foster. Freperick V. Bruns 


Mes. Rider Kelsey at Worcester. 


HE Boston Herald, of September 28, says of Corinne 
Rider Kelsey: 

“Mrs. Kelsey is a soprano of eminently agreeable quality 
of voice. She is a true lyric soprano, who has been well 
trained. Her legato is refreshing in these days of chop 
ping and spasmodic declaimers. She knows the value of 
continuity of line and she sings with true feeling, with an 
emotion that is simple and genuine. Her phrasing was 
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excellent, and the sialeali we her bearing added to the 
pleasure afforded by her mdisputable art.” 

Again has Mrs. Kelsey demonstrated her right to be 
ranked with the very best singers that this country has 
produced. Few artists have come into their own more 
quickly than has Mrs. Kelsey. A year ago, practically un- 
known, excepting to Henry Wolfsohn, she has already 
reached the top of the ladder, the fact being evinced by 
the number of important engagements now booked for 
her. 


Great Artists for Indianapolis. 


OUR artists under the direction of Loudon G,. Chariton 
will be heard this season in Indianapolis, arrange- 
ments having been concluded with Kar! Schneider, director 
of the Symphony Orchestra, for the appearance of Madame 
Gadski, the Wagnerian soprano; Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Elsa Ruegger, the talented Belgian ‘cellist, and Marie 
Nichols, the young Boston violinist. That four artists of 
such standing have been secured speaks well for the mu 
sical taste of Indianapolis 








Von Klenner Reopens Her Studios. 


ADAME VON KLENNER is back at her town stu 
M dios after a profitable and interesting summer at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. Von Klenner pupils are now 
singing and teaching in many States of the Union and ex 
ponents of her method are winning fame in Europe. For 
this autumn and winter this distinguished teacher will plan 
some attractive recitals at her school, 230 West Fifty-sec- 
ond street, and elsewhere. Voice trials are being held this 
week and many of the most earnest students have already 
begun their lessons 


French Praise Marie Nichols. 


N Paris Marie Nichols, the young Boston violinist, was 
favorably received some time previous to her debut in 
this country. “She is a remarkable violinist,” declared the 
critic of Le Journal. “Her playing is distinguished by ex- 
quisite sentiment and superb virtuosity, her masterly art 
being adequately shown in a program representing both 
classic and modern schools. She was recalled several times 
by a large and appreciative audience.” Miss Nichols will make 
an extended tour this season. On the Pacific Coast she 
will be heard with Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ‘cellist 





Hans Erwin has been engaged at the Dresden Opera as 
bass buffo in place of Emil Greder, who will spend the 
coming season in America. 


CARL HAS RETU RN ED. 


ILLIAM C. CARL has returned from Japan in fine 
health, full of enthusiasm for these remarkable peo 

ple, and with anecdotes enough to fill a book 
“It was a remarkable trip,” said Mr. Carl to a representa 
tive of Tae Musicat Courier “In addition to Japan, I 
also included China and the Philippines, thus making it 


doubly interesting. Naturally this necessitated rapid travel, 


and the trip was frequently spoken of as ‘a summer's cruise 
in the land of the Rising Sun.’” 

“Is it true that you have brought back a bamboo organ?” 

“Yes, quite so. The pipes are made entirely of bamboo 
and similar in construction to those of the modern Ameri 
can and European organ. It is especially interesting, as the 
‘Sho’ was in use over 700 years ago, showing that the Jap 
anese have long ago fostered modern ideas. I have also a 
collection of Japanese instruments, including the Shamisen 
(or Samisen), the Sho, the Koto (used in the sacred 
dances), the Fué, the Shinto drum, &c.” 

“Have you collected Japanese music ?” 

“Yes, I have a portfolio quite filled with it. The Acad 
emy of Music in Tokyo has undertaken the task of putting 
it into modern notation, thus making it intelligible to the 
European. I had the pleasure of visiting the academy, 
which is a flourishing institution with 600 students, studying 
according to European methods. The first professor was 

1 American, who assisted in founding the institution. An 
admirable orchestra, composed of students, has been formed 
who now do excellent work. The Japanese are musical, 
and even on the native instruments have acquired great skill 
The voice, which in its natural state is a high falsetto, is 
capable of cultivation, and this has also been done with 
fine results. I heard the Imperial Band in Tokyo and the 
Imperial String Orchestra at the banquet given by Count 
Katsura, the Prime Minister, at the Imperial Hotel. Both 
played with fine precision and finish, showing careful train 
ing and an aptitude on the part of the players for modern 
instruments and music 

“The Japanese attend to the smallest detail. Whether it 
be General Oyama, who during the famous land battle was 
in constant telephonic communication with his generals and 
officers, or a Samisen player in a tea house, the same care 
is exercised and attended to 

“While in Tokyo I attended a performance of an ancient 
drama at the theatre, and was especially interested in tl.e 
orchestra. Both orchestra and chorus were one, and played 
almost as important a part as the actors themselves. Then 
the sacred dances, where the koto, a stringed instrument 
resembling the zither, was used, were very interestirg 
The ‘Kimigayo,’ or national anthem, resembling the plain 
song of the Catholic service and is well constructed. When 
ever it is played the people listen in silence with uncovy vered 
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heads. On one occasion I was standing by Mr. Ito, son of 
Marquis Ito, when the band were playing the anthem. His 
neighbor had forgotten to remove his hat, whereupon Mr 
Ito gave him a reminder that evidently was not soon for 
gotten, and the hat came off with military precision 

“The Japanese will soon be heard from in the world of 
music, and take their place along with the other nations of 
the world, and be able, without a doubt, to hold it with 
credit to themselves 

“How about your plans for the season? 

“I will remain in New York a large part of the winter 
to superintend the work of the Guilmant Organ School 
and instruct in the organ department. Then I will do con- 

In addition 
Church’ 


cert work and inaugurate many new organs 
to these duties, Old First 
claim both time and The 
ganized and special work has been planned for the winter 


my work at the will 


attention choir will be reor 


months.” 

Mr. Carl rushed off to keep an appointment, for this 
busy artist has much to claim his attention and looks out 
the 


that each detail is attended to, believing it to be only 


road to success 
Hanchett Lecture Recitals. 
a the course of free lectures provided by the Board oi 
I the School, West 
Han 
chett, of this city, is giving a series of six analytical piano 


High 
Dr 


<ducation at Commercial 


Sixty-sixth street, west of Broadway Henry G 
recitals on the general subject, “Studies in Musicianship.’ 
His this October 4, 1905 
(when it is well to to be closed 
Musical Com- 


subject Wednesday evening, 


the doors 
Materials of 


position,” and the program of illustrations to be performed 


remember are 


promptly at 8 o'clock), will be 


8 as follows 








March from the opera Tannhiluser Wagner 
Waltz in A flat, op. 34, No. 1 Chopin 
Prelude in C minor, op. 28, No. 20 . Chopin 
Etude in A flat major, op. 25, N« Chopin 
Sonata Pathetique, in C minor, op. 13 Beethoven 
Grave, Allegro \dagi Rondo, Allegr 
Nocturn in D flat Doehler 
The End of Song, Fantasia in | p. 12, N 8 Schumann 
Fantasia in C, op. 15 Schubert 
A llegro— Adagio— Presto—F inale 
A Trustworthy Handbook. 
A BOUT two years ago, McClure, Phillips & Co. the 
book publishers, brought out in attractive form a 


volume by Rupert Hughes, the music litterateur and biblio 
“The Musical This 
handbook was well received and was given many favorable 


phagist, entitled Guide.” valuable 


reviews. In this paper was published at the time an ex 
tended notice in which the prophesy was ventured that the 
work would have a large sale. This prediction has proved 
true, for edition after edition has been called for and sold 
merits of the book it is not necessary 
McClure, Phillips & Co 
be congratulated upon having brought out so valuable an 


With regard to the 
to speak at this late day are to 
addition to the literature of music 


Burmeister Back in Dresden. 


AVING spent the summer partly on the Island of Rigen, 
Germany, partly near the Lake of Geneva, Switzer 

land, Richard Burmeister has returned to Dresden to re 
sume his duties at the Royal Conservatory of Music and 
his private work. During the vacation he completed an 


arrangement of the “Mephisto” waltz, by Liszt, for piano 
and orchestra, which he is going to perform m symphony 
concerts of several European cities, among others Munich 


Weimar, Geneva and Dresden. 


COURIER. 
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COLUMBUS. 


Cou 
sé HE awakening of the art of 
might be hung in the sky over the 


nn 
weus, Obi Sept - o 


a legend that 
of Colum 


music is 


city 


bus, for there never has been such activity music circles 
as at present. Every active musician in the city 1s 
stimulated by the unusualness of it all The Women's 


Music Club promises to open with close to 3,000 members 


who will be gathered to hear Louise Homer, who open 
the season with a song recital. A group of prominent busi 
ness men in the Columbus Club were heard to remark 
that there had been no organization in the city in the last 
three years that had had influence comparable to the 
Women’s Music Club. It had had a most refining, ennobling 
uplifting influence nd had stimulated al! business enter 
prises, not excepting the traction lines 
eS & 

Harry Brown Turpin has returned to his studio full of 

plans for the coming season, the most important of which 


is the festival chorus of 125 voices, which will give in early 


April “The Swan and Skylark” by Goring-Thomas; the 
opera of “Martha,” in concert form, and “Samson and De 
lilah.” The Boston Festival Orchestra ( udded to our 
cal Ziegler-Howe orchestra and the pipe organ, will give 
the mstrumental accompaniment All the soloists will be 
chosen from Columbus. Early in November a cycle eve 

ing will be given by sixteen selected soloists, the works 
chosen being Grace Wassall’s “Shakespeare Cycle” and 
Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” The singers for these 
cycles will be Edith Sage MacDonald, Ethel Johnston 
Martha Davies Pletsch, Clara Denig Gemuender, Mrs 
Henry C. Lord, Maude Wentz MacDonald, Norma Jones, 
James Webb, Theodore Lindenberg, Alfred Preston, Wil 
liam Kutchbach, Ray Lovell, H. B. Turpin and Cecil Fan 


ning. Charlotte Robinson, accompanist 
eS & 

October 31 a duet recital will be given by Mrs. Sherman 
Granger, of Zanesville, and Cecil R. Fanning, of Columbus 
Mr. Turpin’s studio hall will be the place 

es & 

Helen Pugh (daughter of Judge and Mrs John M. Pugh 

who has been long recognized as one of Rosa L. Kerr 


most gifted piano pupils, has gone to Cincinnati to take up 


of the Coll 


the study lege 


of Music 


of piano with Brahm van den Berg 


ee 


Oley Speaks leaves for New York Saturday. He 


a quiet vacation, which has been productive of several new 


has had 


compositions, The leading Columbus churches have all had 


the pleasure of hearing him at least once. Last Sunday he 
sang Cowen’s “Come Unto Me” in Dr. Washington Glad 
den’s Church, on East Broad street 

>. 

eS & 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Lindenberg have returned from 
a long automobile tour through the Berkshire Hills. Mr 
Lindenberg is one of the most delightful of tenor singers 

eS & 

Edith Sage and Maude Wentz MacDonald will give the 
first twilight recital at Ohio State University this seasor 

fe & 

A number of new singers and instrumentalists have re 
cently located in Columbus. Maude Underwood, pianist 
Heien Potts, soprano; Golden McCune, soprano; Mrs. J: 
seph Drake Potter, soprano; Sunie Denham Hammond 
soprano; Margaret Welsh, contralto; Mr. and Mrs. Regi 


nald Hidden, violinists 





St. Paul's vested choir 1s composed of exght quartets ot 
olo singers this year, all under the direction of Willis G 
Bowland 

=e & 

Caroline Haynes, of Cicinnati, w sing in the Broad 
Street M. E. Church Sunday, and in the Haydn Imperial 
Mass at St. Joseph's Cathedral, Monday 

kita May SMITH 
A Campanari Souvenir. 
NE of the neatest samples of the printe: craft that 
has been issued recently of an artist is the on 


Mr 


the popular baritone 


which Wolfsohn has published for Signor Campanar 


A splendidly written article referring 


virtuoso, 


to the time that Campanari was known as a. ‘cell 


it the age of nine, down through the days when he used 
the method of his ‘cello teacher as a first course in vocal 
nstruction, continuing n the same lin during the many 
years he has engaged in Europe and in this country wit! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, until the day of his debut 
in grand opera. The pamphiet also contains a short sketch 
of this artist's life and remarks concerning h favorite op 
eratic roles, as wel is on | success a8 a recita inget 
The book is illustrated wit! veral photogray repr 
ductions of Campanari in private life, as wel ira 
ters which have mack m tam 1 perat tage 
lhe t k publist y lenry Wolfsoh ind w be 
wailed tree to tl c Ww their name a ddress t 
he Wolfsohr Mice I Seventeent eet New 
York 


Mariel Fester i'n Elgar's Works. 


I the last Cincinnati: M cal be va Muriel Fostes 
A won a great tr mp! the part ' Ange 
lgat Dream of Geror | year M Foster ha 
gain been engaged as the pr pa ntra ft the Cinecin 
nati Festival, and ‘ going to sing the ntralto role mw 
Elgar's “Apostles nder the composer lirection Her 
first success in this country was made in this work, when 
he sang it in New York city with the Or Society 
This year Miss Foster greatly in dem f the Ora 
torio concerts, and she is already engaged to sing the rol 
f Delilah in “Samson and D ! 1 x different cite 
ncluding New York. But we re als that Mi 
Foster will be heard most She ™ ft few smger 
whose merits have not been exaggerated 

Gadski Coming This Month. 

NUSUAL wmterest manifested in the announcement 
U of Madame Gadsk plans for the ing season 
lhe great Wagneriar sopra wii retur? from | Irope 
ite m October \ mited metropolitan sea n i probable 
though the greater part of the engagement w be devoted 
to the country at irac, thus affording a large number of 
ities the ex ep na pp tunity I caring pr a donn 
recognized a wre ! greatest { the day 


Oscar Saenger Home From the Orlent. 


SCAR SAENGER has returned from his trip to the 
O Orient and report i glorious tin lie is in fine 
vealth and spirits and glad get back to } work. whicl 
s especially interesting tl season for the number of ex 
eptionally fine voices and ta nted singers who have jomed 
the large class awaiting eturn Hie i at hi tud 
st East Sixty-fourth street, from 9 a. m. until 6:30 p. m 


every day 
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BUFFALO. 


Ba alii Le 
Burrato, September 29, 1905 

HE musical season opened in this city with two 

concerts, afternoon and evening, September 19, 

given by the march king, Sousa, and his band, 

whose recent successes in New York are too fresh in the 

minds of the readers of Tue Musicat Courier to require 

more than mere mention here. The programs and soloists 
were good. 

Ss & 

The large subscription sale of seats for the first of the 
Boston Symphony concerts indicates a large attendance 
Ihe concert is scheduled for the evening of October 4 
Mrs. Mac. Davis Smith is the manager, but she has the 
financial backing of forty of our wealthy citizens 

te €& 

George Bagnall has removed his piano school to 691 
Main street. North Main street has become a favorite lo 
cation for studios and piano warerooms 

fe €& 

Owing to the increasing size of his piano classes Charles 
Armand Cornelle has had his studio at 696 Main street 
remodeled to admit of a separate class room for an as 
sistant teacher, Florence Farrington, who is an accom 
plished instructor and pianist. After a summer vacation 
in Canada Mr. Cornelle resumed work on September 15 

eS 

Eleanor Holman, soprano of Richmond Avenue M. E 
Church, has returned from her Canadian vacation. Miss 
Holman has removed to 177 Hodge avenue, near Elm 
wood, and is busy teaching vocal music. She expects to 
do concert work also, and has been engaged to sing in 
Chicago October 15 and 17 for the Western anniversary 
celebration of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Miss Hol 
man speaks enthusiastically of the work of Mary Virginia 
Knoche, organist and director in the Richmond Avenue 
M. E. Church, of this city, and of the standard church 
music which she obliges her choir to practice and sing 

Ce 

Mary M. Howard and the Harmonie Quartet have been 
engaged to give “Picturesque Song” at Smethport, Pa., 
Wednesday evening, October 4. 

es & 

Mrs. George J. Sicard has returned from Europe and 
will resume her piano instruction at 152 Mariner street, 
October 1. The mterpretative classes on Schumann, Schu 
bert arfd other composers will be resumed. Earnest stu 
dents realize the benefits to be derived from such instruc 
tion when given by an able teacher. Another specialty of 
Mrs. Sicard’s is that of coaching vocalists, particularly in 
diction One of Saenger’s pupils was highly commended 
by her New York master for the marked advance she had 
made in the interpretation of German lieder, practiced 
with Mrs. Sicard, who is an excellent accompanist and 
who will also take up that work. Mrs. Sicard regrets, as 
we all do, that Madame Brazzi is teaching in Chicago, for 
we shal! miss the enjoyable recitals given by these gifted 
women. 

fe & 

The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church loses a so 
prano in Florice Marie Chase, whose marriage to Clarence 
Haight. of New York, Tuesday, September 26, also de 
prives Buffalo of a talented singer and charming woman 

eS & 

At the home of some Leroy friends last week the writer 
met several musicians. One of them, Mrs. A, Dix Bissell, 
is a pupil of Julie Rive-King, who has been highly praised 
by her distinguished teacher. Some of the compositions 
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played by Mrs. Bissell included rhapsody No. 6 (Liszt), 
ballade, op. 47, nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin); bar 
carolle, op. 50, No. 3 (Rubinstein.) Mrs. Bissell has a 
powerful touch, her left hand is strong and a variety of 
color is apparent, while the volume of tone is rich and fuil 
No mannerisms mar the work of this gifted young woman 
Her recent recital in Geneseo won admiration and praise. 
Rochester people will hear her, October 15, in a recital, 
and she is also engaged to play in Fredonia. Owing to her 
ability she has been asked to supply the place of Mrs. Har- 
riet G. Fraley, superintendent of the musical department 
of the State Normal School at Geneseo, during her ab 
sence in Europe. The board of trustees engaged Mrs 
Bissell, who began her work there September 25 
S & 

Judging from the high character of some programs at 
the Jackson health resort, at Dansville, N. Y., there is no 
lack of amusement and enjoyment for patients and invited 
guests. At a musicale ‘given September 19 George Frank 
Spencer, baritone, gave the entire program, and a very 
versatile one it was, too. Nellie Gould, of Buffalo, was 
the accompanist. Mrs. Spencer was active in musical mat 
ters at Rochester in June of this year during the conven- 
tion of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 

eS & 

Harry J. Fellows’ and William Gomph’s fishing experi 
ence in Canada has resulted in tanning very brown two 
earnest teachers. Both have reopened their studios and 
both will have a busy autumn and winter 

ee & 

Joseph Mischka, with commendable loyalty to the mu 
sical interests of Buffalo, has consented to fill, temporarily 
at least, the breach caused by Herman Schorcht’s defe: 
tion. The Orpheus is grateful to Mr. Mischka, who will 
do this work without compensation to relieve the em 
barrassment of this singing society. The society will give 
a concert in Convention Hall, November 27. Mr. Mischka 
is superintendent of music in our public schools and or- 
ganist in two churches. He has had large experience as a 
chorus director and is well qualified to retain the position 
of leader of the Orpheus permanently, if he will consent 
to do so. 

@ €& 

Otto Duppernell, one of our East Side musicians, gave 

a violin recital in Clarence last week 
Vircinia Keene 


Agaes Petring’s Programs. 
B Yer following program, presented by Agnes Petring 
at a. recital last season, will show that the accom- 
plished artist can sing a variety of schools: 


Nymphs and Shepherds (Old English) .. Purcell (1658-1695) 
My Lover, He Comes on the Skee (Norwegian Love Song). 


Ich Liebe Dich........ Pe see ded oebdevetdveuces Grieg 
Haiden Roslein ........ ‘ , Schubert 
Frithlingsnacht ..... re 2esssanee es Schumann 
Aria, Rejoice (Messiah).... bepwd eeerepencdeestied Handel 
Lungi dal caro bene. ..»Giuseppi Sarti (1729-1802) 
Maman Dites-moi ‘ dines 2? . .Weckerlin 
Chant Hindouw ... sUixdeeci odeee ste ; .. «+ Bemberg 
Aria, More Regal in His Low Estate (Queen of Sheba) Gounod 
Si Mes Vers. : ‘ eae jutene Hahn 


Thay Gee. sisncdiedé os cvedece poe anand hese ae vee Randegger 
Miss Petring’s voice is dramatic, and as the numbers in 
the above list show, she has the skill that enables her to 


sing some lyric gems with rare grace and precision 








lhe Teatro dal Verme, of Milan, announces for pro 
duction in November the operas “Albatro,” by Pacchi 
erotti, and “Jane,” by Virgilio. 





KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, September 24, 1905 
REDERICK W. WALLIS, baritone, will give the 
first in a series of song recitals the latter part of 
October. In his January concert Mr. Wallis will 
be assisted by Augusta Cottlow, the celebrated pianist, who 
played before the Kansas City Musical Club last season 
eS & 

Lawrence W. Robbins, who is best known here as an 

organist, will give a piano recital in the near future 
eS & 

Clarence Eddy, of New York, gave an organ recital, a 
dedicatory one, in the Independence Boulevard Christian 
Church last night, the instrunfent used being one of the 
best in the city. Its cost was $7,000. Mr. Eddy played 
his own arrangement of “The Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser.” Other selections were “The Sandman,” by 
John Carver Alden; and gems by Guilmant, Schubert, 
Bach and Baldwin. Mr. Eddy is a supreme master of the 
instrument. Both technically and musically his art is a 
revelation to musicians. Laymen, too, must be convinced 
and charmed by the rare gifts of the artist. Margaret 
Northrop, soprano; Mrs. Ernest Darnall, contralto; P. C 
Lee, tenor, and Frank Lauder, baritone, members of the 
choir, and Mrs. S. N. Daniels, organist, also took part 


in the program 





More Critics Praise Winkler. 
EOPOLD WINKLER was in demand this summer, as 
may be seen from the subjoined notices. Mr. Wink 
ler played with the New York Liederkranz in Montreal, 
with the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society at Lake Champlain, 
and at a private musicale at the summer residence of 


Montgomery Schuyler in Sharon, Conn The criticisms 
read 

* * © Of the other distinguishec soloists who assisted one can 
not omit to mention Leopold Winkler, whose piano solos showed 
great delicacy and fineness of tone The Montreal Herald, July 
3, 1905 

* * * But the greatest applause was reserved for Leopold Wink 
ler, who was compelled to play two extra numbers, namely, “At 


the Spring,” by Joseffy, and “The Spinning Song,” by Mendelssohn 
(Tranglation.)—Special despatch to the New York Staats Zeitung 


July 3, 1905. 


The society at last night's event was assisted by Leopold Winkler 
pianist, of New York, well known as a brilliant artist 
Of course the star of the concert was Leopold Winkler, and his 
work at the keyboard again showed him to be an artist of the first 
rank. He was applauded to the echo.—-The Troy Times, July 10 
1905. 


S.@° 6 


Last Saturday afternoon Mrs. Schuyler took advantage of the 
week end visit of Leopold Winkler to give a musical matinee at her 
cottage, to which invitations were issued and accepted on an ex 
tensive scale. Mr. Winkler, with the possible exception of Mr 
Joseffy, is the most distinguished and successful concert pianist resi 
dent in New York, and the opportunity of hearing such an artist is 
one that in the ordinary course of events would never come within 
the reach of music lovers of this region. * * * Mr. Winkler’s 
performance of his solos it would be superfluous if not imperti 
nent to praise, and difficult to overpraise. To the enthusiastic e 
cores he responded most liberally, giving Chopin's “Polonaise M 
taire” after the Schubert-Tausig number, itself a triumph of virt 
osfty, and the E flat waltz of Chopin efter the A flat waltz of the 
same composer. The “Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody” wound uw; 
the occasion in a blaze of glory, and the hearers dispersed, gratefu 
for the opportunity of having heard the most artistic musical per 
formance ever given in Sharon, and to Mr. Winkler for the ber 
faction he had conferred upen the community The Armenia 
(Conn.) Times, August 12, 1905. 

[he Dusseldorf Opera is preparing the prémieres of 
‘Baldur's Death,” by Cyril Kistler, and “Moina.” by Dx 


Lara. 
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CARL will return from Japan Oct. 1 
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BALTIMORE AND ELSEWHERE. 


VEE RS eS 
Battimore, September 30, 10 

re AROLD RANDOLPH is back at his desk or 

ganizing the work of the Peabody Conservatory 

for the coming season There will be many va 


uable and interesting plans to note im this connection 
oe a 
— ‘= 


Che season promises to be an active one in Baltimore 


Ihe Symphony Orchestra that is to unite Washington and 
Baltimore in harmony is not yet in the horizon of events 
One never knows what is going to happen, however The 
orchestra movement is one of the most active in mu 


in this country and out of it. and is constantly growing 


Many changes are going on It encouraging to stat 
that those most urgent in the matter of an orchestra for 


ot both 


the two cities are among the wealthy members 


A few forcible board meetings ought to set 


Now that a Bach choir for the 


ance of the highest in music is established at the 


communities 

tle the matter perform 
Peabody, 
a correspondingly dignified orchestral body becomes im 
perative 


ee &S 
Evaline H 


fanning, from Moultonboro, N. H writes, 


solicitous for the season's future This is a young singer, 
but an earnest student of music, one of its real vers 
and enthusiastic about the music of her city She is a 
pupil of Director Josef Pache, who also deeply fee the 


necessity for an orchestra of sta 
@ < 
Mrs. F. C. Korff is another of similar tastes and de 


Stewart, 


ndard quality 


Harry Smith, the bass« Jennie Gardner 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Groppel, Miss S. B 


sires 





d’Odenhal, Eleanor Chapman Chas« Mi Groppel, the 
organist; Percy Orem, Carrie Rosenheim, the Schenuits 
and Charles J. Levin are among active Baltimore peopl 
to be heard from here from time to time 
=e = 
Louis Conradi was invited to take a department in piat 
in a Washington school this year He has a class im 


Washington, as in Baltimore, and is director of piano work 
in a Baltimore college 


ec 


George M. Gibson is president of the Oratorio Society 
Baltimore 


eS & 
Clifton Davis has opened his studio, 809 Park avenue 


es = 


Dr. Hopkinson, the popular baritone, will, no doubt 
soon appear with an interesting budget of news 
ec 
Mary E. Kretel, of Baltimore, music teacher in a prom 


inent school of the city, indicates her value by her evident 
desire to learn and to advance herself in her profession 


She was one of the eager ones who met this summer in 


the summer normal music work in Boston There she 


was one of the most earnest and nteresting members of 


the circle of teachers. She is bright, vivacious, magnetx 
and gifted, being organist as well as pianist, and having 
broad knowledge of her subjects 

Heimendahl is 


Fdward organizing his work for the 


season in vocal studios, at Baltimore and Washingto 





professor in the Peabody Conservatory, and in his ow: 
studio Fuller details later Changes may be made Mr 
Heimendahl, however, will always remain the conscientio 
and efficient musician he is | to be 
a 
Music professors are returning from all points 
srataeaee nx, Pa., October > 
Dr. F. W. Ratcliff commences the musical season in 


formal organization of the Schubert 
Ratcliff, who comes 


' 
wver:r, 


York, Pa. by the 
Choir 
from a musical centre in Canada, is a strong music 


of which he is director. Dr 


and has new ideas regarding many things. Last spring he 
formed the circle known as the Schubert Choir. One of 
the features of this was unaccompanied singing, a feature 


that is 


made prominent the 


musically delightful when well done, and which 


Mendlessohn Choir of Toronto \ 
limited number and a high regard for quality in the sing 
ers was another idea. Sufficient rehearsal or no concert 
vas another. It requires more thorough knowledge of a 
composition and better training to sing well an unaccom 
pamied composition than when the singers are bolstered up 


} ’ 


by a roar of brass, or a more or less bad piano pounding 
Ratcliff knows this 


his chef ambitions 


away under their feet and ears Dr 
ind is ready for is as one of 

The honorary president elected for the coming year is 
Hon PD. F. Lafean; 
Rev. Charles D 
A. Rice; treasurer, C. H 


Baumgardner will be 


president H ( Niles vice pres! 
Parker and Rev. H. H Appl 
Thomas. Marior 


iter 


lents, 
secretary, | 
accompanist for the society I 
est was enlisted in the Schubert Choir by its first concert 


when it was discovered that preparation known to be diff 


cult and unusual had worked results unexpected by al 
Extra effort is now being made to outshine this the 
coming performance of this season Music has beer 
ready selected and work is begun 

York is an unusually good music centre Account 


given here last year may be remembered, showing what was 
heing done there by the Oratorio Society, directed by Jose 

Record of the done in thi 
direction and the manner of it its stimulating A curk 


Pache, of Baltimore work 


ind most hopeful feature of music activity in York 1s that 


the most prominent and influential people of the place 


society people and those who usually sit on the step 


the temple of music, enter quite into the 


lend willing hands, 


attend rehearsals. form the 
' 


bodies, and show themselves generally in earnest 


fe & 
Mary Taylor is accompanist for the orat 
News of what is to be done this year will soon be fort! 
coming 
Elsewhere. 
May Vincent Whitney is one of the wideawake pia 
professors and music promoters in Plainfield, N. J 


Whitney, former | 
Centenary Institute College in Hackettstown, N. J., wher 
Dyer Knight 
Miss Whitney is a graduate of the Institut 


ind an advanced musician with real gift and personal pow 


She is the daughter of Dr 


by the way, Grace rendered valuable m 


sik al service 
a stronger personal ambition might 


ers, who, with work 


out great things. Her studio in Plainfield is in order for 


work, and several promising pupils are already enrolled 
\ new Chickering baby grand is the pride of the place 
\ Weber upright and two Virgil claviers are other mem 


hers of the helpful family The studio, which is a pretty 


me, is in the Babcock Building, some little distance fro 


First place, Miss Whitney's home 
ce se 
Arthur Parker keeps his studio in the Post Office Bu 
ing, Asbury Park, during the winter. Mr 
1 specialty of the violin, in the teaching of which he ha 
advanced ideas. Mrs. Parker is a favorite vocalist of the 


place. She has been asked to teach, but, still a bride 


sot yet decided. Plans are being talked of toward her ge 
for tmshing study 


@ & 


ing to Europe 


E. C. Bennett, of New York, has summer school 
this same building. His winter studi n Carnegie Ha 
New York 

The most important feature in acquiring a good met! 
f singing is the study of self contro says Mr. Bennett 
And, again, “Belief of limitation, lack of nfidence, ner 
ousness, fear, self consciousness, are real barriers to prog 


ress in musical attainments 
Ct 
7 -> 
Robert Stanley, organist and chow director, of Montclair 
N. J. 


superb basso, trained abroad 


is promoting operatic interest in that town. He is a 





Masic tn the Public Schools. 

Edward E. Scoville. of Auburn, N. Y., is one of the live 
upervisors of public school work. His efforts are high) 
esteemed in the community. He is the sole supervisor is 
the place. There are approximately 3,500 pupils in the schools 

Auburn These enter the kindergartet class at about 
ve, when music is at once suitably beeu Music is at 
ssential element in the Auburn schools he high schoo 
urses are grouped as classical, Latin, scientific and aca 
lemic. Music is prominent. Music is a required study, and 

includes elements of notation, ear training. melody writ 
ng, methods of teaching, use and care of the singing voice 


Cood progres 


ong interpretation and practice teaching 
s being made. An article recently published in a Syracuse 
paper spoke of Mr. Scoville as one of the most efficient 
und best known musical directors in that part of the Stat 


a man oO! musical attamment as all Supervisors 





1 certainly be 


a nd oe 


‘= ‘= 

All efforts conventions somjations and societies in 
ciation t | blic schox work re looh ne toward the bet 
er preparation of supervisors and teachers and the matter 

{ syste and re tion m the carrying on of the 
chool n c work W k om the hox is not mtended 
to hit people to be rt it to prepare them im the nec 

ry ft lamer vl leve pingg a ilove ind 
everence for the 

-, rer 
—_ — 
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A re} \n THOMA 


CA HRI, 


ODELL 


Late General Musical Expert with 
Henry W. Savage's Attractions 


SE HMOITA LTE mMSs . 
Pertect Breath Control 
Correct Tone Placing 
English Diction and Repertoire 


Practical Course of Training for Professional Stage. 
Term begins September 15th. 
Residence T 


Studio: 438 W. 57th St. 


Apply by mail for 





interview regarding terma, et 
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Artist Management 


"Phone: 3430 Riverside 
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LEASE, as far as possible, make calls by appointment. 
Pr This meeting, avoids disappointment, and 
saves time. 

Do not leave verbal messages with domestics. 
Do not go away without leaving name and address. 

Always send up the name when you call. 
rendezvous at which to hold im- 


insures 


1X0 not make social 
portant conversation. 

Vlease write legibly 

The name and address are just as unknown to the reader 
as are any other facts in the letter, if not written so that 
they may be read. 

Always and under all circumstances 
no matter how well known you may be, 
times a week you may write to the same person. 

It is better to place the address after the name at end 
of the letter than in the old fashioned position at head of 
first page. It saves turning and rewriting, in reference 
and address book work. 

In all technical (business) correspondence one could 
well dispense with the dear this and that, and my dear. 
Also the yours truly, sincerely, very sincerely, truly, &c. 
Equally futile and fatiguing is a big, huge” sheet 
of paper with one wretched line in the middle, “Yours of 
the 25th instant received and contents noted. In reply we 
Telegram style would be a great relief 


write the address, 
or how many 


“great, 


would say that.” 
these crucial days. 

De not urge your inadequacy in writing. Do not try to 
“write.” Say “Schumann concerto,” “Mary Williams,” 
“56,” “We include harmony and sight reading,” &c 

News of music schools, music in private schools, public 
school music, private studios, church choirs, music clubs 
and societies, ideas in regard to music life and education, 
and all workers in music, music lovers, and strangers 
coming to town are sincerely welcome, in person or letter 
Address as above. 

ee 

A report that Tali Esen Morgan was coming to Wash- 
ington this season to give a series of oratorios is prema- 
ture to date. The actual activity of the musician would 
seem to preclude any increase in it to any city’s profit. 
The prosperous condition of any one of his six centres of 
work could ill afferd to lose the leader. If one is to be 
Washington would be congratulated 
upon Mr Morgan into its music 
life. There is always room for a new force in 
a city. Our capital is no exception (quite the contrary), 
especially in the case of a person uniting in an almost 
unique proportion music, organization, advancing, intrepid 
spirit, and broad, kindly generosity of nature. If Mr 
Morgan faces Washington, all who know him bespeak for 
him the most cordial and unstinting of welcomes 

fe €& 

Mary A. Cryder is at her home and studios, 1924 N 
street, in every way greatly benefited by her long summer 
visit in Europe. The chief European centres have been 
temporary homes during the past months, while opera 
houses, coneert rooms, music shops, studios, salons, and 
interviews _with leading managers, educators and compos- 


::.CRYDER 


PAise 
MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 


Home and foreign artists. None but really artistic talent engaged. 
1924 N Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


judged by his deeds, 


the coming of 








ers, put their valuable treasures at her disposal. Miss 
Cryder is ready for the winter's work, full of enthusiasm 
and hope, and with deep interest in regard to the welfare 
of music in the nation’s capital. The matter of a proper 
house for musical performance is especially disturbing the 
pleasure of her home coming. See interesting news cf 
her trip elsewhere. 
eS & 

Georgia Miller, head of the Clavier Piano School here, 
is making advanced plans for the season. 

=e = 

John Porter Lawrence, pianist, and Anton Kasper, vio- 
linist, have been giving a series of seven lecture-musicales 
in West Virginia this summer. Programs and lectures were 
associated. Original arrangements, ingenious enough, 
were made of some of the big works; as for instance 
the Schumann concerto, in which themes of various instru- 
ments were played by the violin, the piano representing the 
orchestra. Any plan is welcome that will acquaint people 
with some centre from which to listen to a composition, in 
a country where literature is not taught, and where we 
must become acquainted with it by hearing each composi- 
tion, once in a lifetime, when an artist at $1.50 to $3 a seat 
floats into our midst. 

ce se 

Grace Dyer Knight has pupils now singing in grand 
opera whom she solely prepared for the work. One young 
man of whom she expects much has been sent to her studio 
by a prominent New York business man, to extend a 
repertory, preparatory to making a debut in Paris. A 
young lady pupil with an exceptional contralto voice, who 
has been “discovered” by a New York family, and is to be 
sent abroad by them, has likewise been sent here to Mrs. 
Knight. Another promising pupil is baritone of the Har- 
vard Glee Club. Some of her pupils are teachers in the 
West, others are filling engagements in church choirs. 
See Musica. Courier September 20, page 13. 

ce & 

Stella Lipman, the young pianist, has returned to Wash- 
ington and is rehearsing and preparing for the winter's 
work. This will include teaching and concert work. Miss 
Lipman began serious study in the Cincinnati School of 
Music, and played in public, receiving good notices before 
going to Europe. She was four years in Berlin, studying 
with Franz Rummel and Klindworth, listening constantly 
to the best music, and learning in every possible way. 
She has played in Berlin, where she seems to have been 
sincerely appreciated. In Richmond, Va., last season, 
where she played the Richard Strauss sonata for violin 
and piano with Mrs. Requembourg, of Washington, the 
following was said in regard to her: 

“Miss Lipman’s playing is a revelation. Her power of 
interpretation and of execution belong only to artists of 
first rank. It would be difficult to say which characteristic 
of her playing charmed most—consummate technic, perfect 
scales, Or wonderful pianissimos. Her solo work was va- 
ried and showed the different phases of training. 

te 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Evans Greene give a reception 
tonight as an opening of their studios. 

eZ & 

G. H. Wells, of Holy Trinity Church, has planned a 
large repertory of Gregorian composition for use in his 
choir of male voices this season. The sixth Gregorian 
lone, by Dumont, was the opening mass of the new 
régime. Joseph Monroe, the organist, is in sympathy with 
this movement. 

ee 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson will devote all his energies this 
year to educational and choral work. Dramatic work will 
be a feature of the College of Music. Twenty scholar- 
ships are offered. Eight of these come from the Virgil 
department, under S. M. Fabian, director. 


Mr. Fabian is enthusiastic over the actual advancement 
made by his pupil, Frank Norris Jones, who has entered 
the Leschetizky work in Vienna. The young man is a 
great worker, intelligent and really gifted. Mr. Fabian 
has opened the year with full classes. His department is 
one of the most prosperous in the school 

Se & 

Ella Stark is coming to Washington as concert player 
and teacher of piano. Elizabeth Gardner Coombs an- 
nounces special accompaniment for concerts and musicales, 
and for the rehearsals connected therewith. Grace Osgood 
has many pupils, primary and advanced on L street 

eS = 

Mrs. Oscar Gareissen has opened classes in personal cul 
ture and the art of expression. This will include graceful 
and expressive appearance and movement, the technic of 
speech, conversation, extemporaneous story telling, reading 
aloud, recitations, monologues, dramatic work and criti 
cism. Readings from the classics, and the literary study of 
Shakespeare, are also features of the study of the beautiful 
upon which Mrs. Gareissen seems eminently qualified to 
enter. The lady has been engaged by one of the most ex 
clusive of Washington's schools for young ladies, to edu 


cate in these lines. 
 €& 


Pronunciation of the English language alone would fur- 
nish a life work to any teacher gifted with an ordinary 
Webster's dictionary, to judge by boardwalk observations 
of this summer. Horrible! Truly horrible! 

eS & 

Mrs. Otto Torney Simon made a special study of the art 
of piano touch in London, with Tobias Matthay, author of 
a work upon this subject. Mark Hambourg in recital, at 
Queen’s Hall, and von Vecsey, the child-artist playing 
Beethoven concertos with the London and Philharmonic 
orchestras, were two enjoyable musical features of the Lon 
don visit. 


ee & 
Robert Grau has been in town 
te & 


The Saengerbund had its first reunion this week. The 
object was to increase the membership, interest the young 
Germans and German-Americans in the work of the so 
ciety, to renew friendships, and to listen to some echoes 
from the better land of harmony. Frank Claudy is presi 
dent of the society. Henri Xander, musical director. The 
attention of this society is called to the qualities of William 
Harper, the baritone, of unusual attraction in work and in 
appearance; Frederick Wheeler, the bass baritone, and 
Robert Stanley, of Montclair, N. J., Frederick 
Wheeler is soloist of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, one of the most important church positions in 
the city, and has been soloist in the Collegiate Reformed 
Church, succeeding Gwilym Miles. He is a good oratorio 
and concert singer. 


basso 


ec 


Herman Rakemann, concertmaster of the 
Symphony Orchestra, an artist thoroughly trained in violin 
art, having had European training and experience, has re 
sumed his studio work in Washington, in his private studio, 
1221 Twelfth street, at the College of Music and in _the 


L. E. BEHYMER, sgt 
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-407 Mason Opera House, Los Angeles, Ca! 
Tow of f High Grade Musical a 
ities on 


Attractions, Thegoanentinn the Ten 
the Coast. Presswork and advance work con 
ducted by experienced peopl Listing ts fur 
nished, using 114 papers for ey. Pecsi rep 
resentative in each town. “pa Music Bu 
reau on the Sixteenth A Season 


APOLLO CLUB. 
Second Season. 1905-06 


“Messiah,” December 28. Soloists: Mme. Ma 
conda, Julian Walker. Other dates and soloists 





to be announced. Harry H. Barnhart, M " 
Director, 1007 Elden hea: iL. E. Behymer, ‘Mans 
ger, Mason a House, Los Angeles, C 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Director, 
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Georgie £. Miller 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
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Gunston and Martha Washington seminaries. Mr. Rake MARY A. CRYDER’S SUMMER ABROAD. 


mann has been one of the earnest promoters of music in 
Washington, and is justly esteemed 
Se = 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Finckel open studios this week, the 
former on §S street, in violin, viola and ensemble work, the 
latter a piano school at 1300 Lydecker avenue. Joseph 
Finckel has been taught in Brussels, and has played in the 
orchestra there, something more than usual for a foreigner 
and an American. He is well known here in Washington 
im music circles, and in educational lines as well, being a 
collegiate bachelor. The summer spent at a Virginia 
summer resort was used in orchestral direction, in pre 
paring plans for the winter and in study; 1319 is the S 
street studio 

eS & 

Creatore is coming on the 8th to the Columbia It 
is a great pity that there is not some fitting place in which 
this genius may properly represent his art, to a larger circle 
than is possible to a small theatre, and on Sunday evening 
It is also a pity that he does not have larger public an 
nouncements, such as is accorded to the weaker elements of 
music life in the country. Many people do not know of his 
coming until after he has gone, and his praises are being 
sung by those more fortunate. Creatore’s work is one of the 
most rare and most valuable of musical expositions. It is 
liberal education to musicians in all the departments. The 
r'schaikowsky overture “1812” and the “Damnation of 
Faust” will be on the program 

FanNie Evcar THomasS 





Marie Hall te Sail October 28. 

ARIE HALL has notified Henry Wolfsohn that she 
will sail for this country October 28. Her Ameri 
can debut will be made on Wednesday evening, November 
8, in Carnegie Hall, which will be immediately followed b 
recitals in Ottawa and Montreal, after which she goes & 
Boston, where she will make her first appearance in a re 
cital Tuesday afternoon, November 14. A recital will b« 
given in Brooklyn under the auspices of the Brooklyn In 
stitute Tuesday evening, November 16, and a second re 

cital in Boston Saturday afternoon, the 18th 
Miss Hall's first appeararce in the West will be in Chi 
cago, in Orchestral Hall, on Thanksgiving Day; November 
30, and Saturday afternoon, December 2. St. Paul and 
other Western cities will be visited at this time A tour 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and Philadelphia Or 


chestra have also been arranged for Miss Hall 








Reeal Pugno's Plen:. 
HE outline of the tour for Raoul Pugno has been defin 
itely settled The first appearance of the famous 
French pianist will be in a recital in Mendelssohn Hall on 


’ 


Saturday afternoon, November 18 This will be followed 


by a recital in Boston on the 22d, and two additional re 
citals in Mendelssohn Hall! on the 23rd and 28th. Pugno’s 


be with the Philharmonik 


first orchestral appearance wi 
Orchestra on December 1 and 2, and the early part of that 
month will be confined to the East. January and Feb 
ruary will be confined to the Middle West, and in March 
he will go to the Pacific Coast. Pugno will remain in this 


country until April and will play at least seventy concerts 


Van Hoose Masical in Boyhood. 
| 


S a boy. Ellison van Hoose, the tenor, received careful 
musical training, his rich alto voice being heard fre 


quently in his home and surrounding cities, but for se veral 


years after attaining manhood he gave up his singing tem 
porarily, in order that his vocal powers might be ripe for 
their development when serious study began After study 
h 


ing several years under the best American masters ‘ 


completed his musical education abroad. From the day of 


his first public appearance in concert his place has been 
issured This season Van Hoose will tour the country 


iumder the direction of Loudon G. Charlton 


CRYDER enjoyed extremely 
London this season 


managed here so successfully one season, held the leading 
basso roles and sang admirably 


Destinn, dramatic, and Selma Kurtz, lyric 


Messager conducted many times 
and was one of the best Che French composer is coming 


over here to conduct his 


found them delightful, 

















In concert and theatre lines she saw the best 


sion and was highly spoken of by the criti 


and played the instrumental 





entertained by Chaminade at the latter's home 








taken into the sympathy of the composer, she was able 
also able to attend a concert given in a French salon, als 
exclusively of Chaminade’s works, given by French sing 
ers, and accompanied by the composer Many of the 
songs, some of them quite new Miss Cryder ha ber rN 
home with her The interview with Chaminad 

own home at Le Vesinet, near Paris. was one of the x 

t the summer Here the composer played and talked 
gave many valuable hints in artist lire ns I} 
quite lost my heart to her,” is one of the heartfelt expr 


sions m regard to this visit 
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Caroline Montefiore is Back 
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Mrs. Waseall's Shakespeare Cycle. 
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ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER and her husband ar- 
rived from Europe on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosses last 
Tuesday, and left at once for Chicago. The famous pianist is in 
splendid health and spirits, and expects to play better than ever 


this season. 
— 


IGHT years from Monday next Italy will be celebrating the 
Verdi Centennial. Giuseppe Verdi was born at Roncale, 
October 9, 1813, a turbulent epoch in the world’s history. This 
greatest of modern Italians lived long enough to see many prol 
lems of state and music solved. He passed away January 25 


1901. 
- 
ee twenty-seven years the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Cleveland, Ohio, has supported a Bach Society. 
This autumn the membership of the society will be increased. 
To gain admission applicants must pass examinations in singing 
and sight reading. The country needs more churches like the 
Woodland Avenue. 
_ 
OUNG RUBINSTEIN, who’ has been engaged for a con 
cert tour here next season, is a replica of the old Rubin 
stein. He has the !eonine appearance, the soft and tender 
touch, allied to the powerful blow of Arfton Rubinstein—always 
intensely musical—and his playing in Paris last year was one of 
the sensations of the season. He is truly a Rubinstein. 


N Newark—the prosperous, populous, and progressive New 

Jersey metropolis—they have already begun to discuss plans 
for the triennial music festival of the Northeastern Saengerbund 
The festival will be held during the last week in June, 1906 
Singing societies within an area of 250 miles from New York 
will participate. The grand chorus will number 4,000 male 
voices. Newark was the city where the festival was held fifteen 
years ago—1891. Since then this great congress of singers met 
in New York (1894), Philadelphia (1897), Brooklyn (1900), 
Baltimore (1903). The most loyal members are predicting that 
the “Kaiser Prize” will again be the cause of strife and inhar 
mony. 

; = 

INCE last spring nothing has been done about hastening th 

plans for the new Academy of Music in Brooklyn. An 
other half million dollars must be raised before the directors 
can go ahead. Optimists declare that this trifle is as good as 
promised. In the meantime, Brooklyn music lovers must be 
content for at least two years more to hear concerts at Asso 
ciation Hall and at the Baptist Temple. Those who recall the 
shabby interior of Association Hall will be glad to know that 
the walls have been decorated an appetizing pistache green 
This is a becoming shade, and, as the fashion writers declare, a 
fashionable one. 

—— 


N another column of this issue of Tae Musicat Courier we 
publish an unusually interesting article dealing with the 
relation of music to human origin and progress. As a rule, this 
journal, being first and foremost a newspaper, is not much con 
cerned with abstract speculation on the nature and esthetics of 
music—valuable as such essays are when printed in their proper 
place—but as the present article, “Music and Evolution,” puts 
an abstract subject in a concrete way, and proves its author 
capable of a new point of view, we think Musica Courter 
readers will not object to having it presented for their considera- 
tion. We are indebted for the essay to the courtesy of Harold 
Bauer, to whom it is dedicated. 


had is sometimes very difficult to be optimistic about the musical 

future of this great and glorious country. We read a criti- 
cism last week in a Binghamton newspaper, the Evening Herald, 
that made us shed large salt tears of unalloyed grief. The critic 
of the Evening Herald tells us that Miss X has a “remarkably 
sweet and correct voice, the result of a lifetime of careful train- 
ing”; that “especial attention was given by her tutors to the 
development of technic, as a result of which she easily masters 
difficult trills and timbre.” Later, as a member of “Italian grand 
concert operas,” she toured classical Europe. Miss X, further- 
more, we are told, now holds a firm place “among the highest 
artists of the grand concert opera world,” and “her routine will 
be devoted almost exclusively to light soprano work.” The fair 
city of Binghamton numbers over 50,000 inhabitants and has 
several flourishing musical clubs. Is it not to groan? 


a « 
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of 


Nature 


my “On the Melody 


Rhythm” (Klavierlehrer, March, 1897) I ar 


essay 


be 


gued from the principle that there is only one art, 
which manifests itself in different forms according 


to the different senses through which we perceive it 
I shall now extend this principle to all manifesta 
tions of physical and intellectual life, no matter how 


varied and heierogeneous they appear, which are 


subject to the same fundamental laws, and I shall 
try, while adhering to this principle, to investigate 


the connections existing between music and life 


It is easily seen in painting and sculpture that art 


is a reflection of life, as these two arts are essen 
tially imitative, but in architecture, 


in music, it is obvious that one must fathom their 


and, above all 


innermost depths in order to perceive it 
Music has been considered the highest 
art, not only because the means it employs to act 
upon us are of a much more ideal nature than those 
employed in other branches of art, but also becauss 


While the 


cause only a vague awakening of spiritual impres 


its revelations are purely ideal 


sions, through exclusively materia! means, musi 
£ : 


has the power of revealing to us the essence of 


spiritual life. 
Schopenhauer, who notwithstanding som 
strange assertions, has made important suggestioits 
about music, gives the art of sound a special place 
among other arts. He says that, by analogy with 
conclusion that musk 


He 


other arts, one arrives at the 


is not only imitative but creative contends 


however, that the point of comparison between 
music and the universe—namely, their connection 
through relations of imitation and creation—lies 
deeply hidden. Music has been cultivated at all 


times, but this question is still unanswered because 
its immediate effects being pleasing and satisfactory 
no effort has been made toward investigating their 
origin 

In further considerations concerning the art of 
sound, Schopenhauer says that he has found for 
himself, and, for those who know his philosophix 
system, a satisfactory and sufficient solution to his 


he 
he 


researches, although cannot produce positive 


\t rate, 
which one must start to establish a satisfactory basis 


proof. any reaches the point from 
for a system of musical zsthetics 

The point established by Schopenhauer is that 
music Occupies a special position among other arts 
because it is not the imitation of life’s manifesta 
tions, but the reproduction of inner life itself. With 
this I wholly agree. 

If music, more than any other art, has the power 
of interpreting to us the inner side of nature, then 
the same laws which underlie nature must apply to 
the art of music. This is what I shall consider next 

I 

The principal laws I shall consider, both as r 
gards life and music, are those which rule the forma 
tion, development and subsequent dissolution of an) 
determined aggregate 

Some years ago, in observing life from the point 
of view of music, I came to conclusions which are in 
perfect accordance with some of the chief points in 
Spencer's system of philosophy, although, at that 
time, his works were entirely unknown to me. As 
the theories of this great thinker already exert their 
enlightening and regulating influence on almost 
every subject, it is natural that esthetics, too, should 


profit from them. 


and 


form of 


others 
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MUSIC AND EVOLVTION. 


BY P. FLORENCE. 


To Harold Bauer in Token of Friendship. 


In order to make my idea on the essence of music 
quite clear, I shall expound some of Spencer's prin 
ciples on this theme 

(A) 


whatever I 


Ne nature, is born 
from its own power, and subsists by it; it 
different 


definite total, its 


is the re 


sult of a combination of many elements 


Before these elements become integrated in a definite 


whole, they are in a diffused state, and to this stat 


they return when the whole is dissolved, to underg 


new distributions 

Spencer calls evolution and dissolution the pri 
cesses that are everywhere in antagonism and ever, 
more 


where gaining, now a temporary, and now a 


or less permanent triumph, the one over the oth 
:volution, under its simplest and most general as 


pect, is the integration of matter and concomitant 


dissipation of motion, while dissolution is the ab 
sorption of motion and concomitant disintegratior 


of matter 
(B) 


When an organism, or, in a larger sense, a force 


is less powerful than the aggregate with which it 
comes in contact, it is absorbed, wholly or in part 
according to the intensity of the shock and the rela 
tive proportions of the two forces; owing, however 
to the law of persistence, it does not lose any of its 
energy 
(CU) 
itself 


Therefore, that which has once manifested 


under any form whatever will always retain its 


power, though modified in form 
(D) 

If the forces, or organisms, that manifest them 

feeble, their effect be 

Should they 


will 


In 


selves are very imper 


ceptible to our senses sufficient! 


powerful however, it will be possible to trace ther 
influence and development 
(FE } 

Every force (organism) progresses from the sin 

ple to the complex, and from homogeneous to heter: 


geneous, absorbing, little by little, those diffused 


elements which favor its gradual development 
(FF) 


This evolution, which transforms a 
' 


homogencous organism into a heterogene 


process ol 


us organ 
ism, is explained by the process of subdivision and 


differentiation—each of these creating new forms in 


geometric progression whence an ever increasing 
heterogeneity results 
((,) 


’ 


The process of segregation constantly tends t 
separate those units which are different from each 
other, and to unite those which are similar, thus serv 
ing to make the differences resulting from other 
im 


causes more vivid, and it is thus opposed to an 


definite and chaotic heterogeneity 


(H) 

The culminating point to which every organism 
has to attain, if it has not been absorbed by a more 
powerful force, ts determined by the strength of the 
organism and by the minor forces which it has little 
by little assimilated 


(1) 


The organism will be maintained in this state as 
long as it is strong enough to counterbalance out 


original combinations never heard before. | 








. 


side torces, and as long as its constituent parts are in 


equilibrium. 


(J) 


Qn the contrary, if the organism decays, it 


apparently be finally annihilated 


(kK) 
As, in reality, extinction, or death, does not ex 
ist, the organism that was apparently annihilated 
undergoes a transition, or transfiguration, and unites 
self to the superior opposing force, forming a new 
and more powerful aggregate has the play of 
rces goes on incessantly, the highest force alwavs 
giving the direction of motion 
II 
l'o apply each of the foregoing principles to music 
would require a much more extensive work than this 
preliminary investigation, especially as this prob 
ably the first attempt to establish researches on the 
nature of music from this point of view For this 
reason | do not offer all the details of my theory in 


Ihe principle estab ed in the first period at \ 
is easily understood | sha lustrate by the f 
wing exampl 
\ nation with any form of governm on 
posed of different great social bodies, kingdoms 
tates, provinces, & hes n their turn, ar 
formed of districts, townships and wards, wl are 
also subdivided into lesser complex bodi 
ing this process we me to the primitive clement of 
which the whole is composed—man 
lo make the second period clear, let us take t 
nsideration th storic development of thos yx 
pics \V have haracterist nationa mp 
ihese have been gradually formed from variou 
ethnic elements, which in former times were scat 
tered about the world, forming other groups of pe 
ples. In the course of centuries, however, they have 
assumed a new shape, which has become perfectly 
defined as a new nationality These two example 
suffice 
Passing now to the reaim of music, we find that 
the score of a c mposition of elevated conce ption and 
complicated construction will appear to the layman 
hike an indivisible whole, and even a musician must 
study it carefully before being able to recognize, and 
separate, the different parts which, independent of 
each other, constitute the total 
It is unnecessary to speak here of the theory of 
form” which deals with the analysis and disp 
tion of the different parts of a composition, so I be 


gin at once with the “motif,” the smallest musical 
aggregate, which stands to a musical composition in 
the same relation as man to the community \ 
motif” is formed when several musical sounds sux 

ceed each other in any definite rhythm The num 
ber of combination which may result is extraor 

linary, and the material may be scattered in an in 
oherent and disorderly condition before it amal 

gamates in a coherent and definite whole The com 
poser, in making his choice and distribution of this 
material, proceeds, unconsciously, according to the 


same laws to which everything in nature is subject 


Simple talent almost always employs combinations 


already found, while the creative genius introduces 


shall 


always use the word “motif” to designate a short 















is 
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group of sounds, like the following example from in its former shape, for the aggregate itself was de- 


Beethoven's sonata, op. 57: 
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stroyed, but the small particles whose conjunction 
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No. 1. 


We see by the small lines underneath that each 
of these “motifs” is still subdivisible, although it 
already represents a small musical aggregate which, 
like man in the social organization, has little or no 
meaning when considered alone. It gains impor- 
tance from the aggregate to which it belongs, and 
only the total can give it its whole value. 

When a musical aggregate is once dissolved, its 
constituent parts return to the diffused and imper- 
ceptible state and undergo redistribution, either in 
the same work or in others. This principle may seem 
strange at first, but when one takes the development 
of music into consideration and observes how 
“motifs,” groups of “motifs,” harmonic and poly- 
phonic combinations, &c., sprang up, one realizes that 
anything once originated by a creative spirit will re- 
appear numberless times and undergo new distribu- 
tions in subsequent musical aggregates. Spencer 
shows us that constituent parts cannot aggregate 
without losing some of their relative motion, and 
they cannot separate without more relative motion 
being given to them. 

lhe more powerful and cohesive a social body, the 
more its constituent parts have subordinated them- 
selves to the total. This entails a loss of liberty of 
movement, for, where the individual can apply him- 
self to unbridled care of his own egotistical interests 
a greater internal movement exists which disturbs 
the whole, and may even disintegrate it. Through 
the study of important works we see that each par- 
ticle must subordinate itself to the superior aggre- 
gate to-which it belongs; this aggregate, in its turn, 
to others still higher, and lastly, all of them to the 
whole. There are weak points in some valuable 
works, due to the fact that certain parts, perfect in 
themselves, have too great liberty of movement. 
The more defective the work, the more perceptible 
this fault becomes even in the lesser aggregates. it 
is plain that we do not deal here with real elevation 
and grandeur of conception, Great works may con- 
tain great defects, even as trivial ones may be per- 


fect in their way. 


Il, 
| shall now consider the points mentioned in B 
and C. These, like all the other points, have their 


value in regard to life’s intellectual as well as physi- 
cal manifestations. The first are familiar in their 
general outline, and I refer to chapters 6, 7 and 8 
in Spencer's “First Principles,” which treat about 
persistence, transformation and equivalence of 
forces. 

Let me go on then to spiritual manifestations. 
Each man represents a conjunction of forces which 
constitute a total that is called his individuality. On 
all sides and at all times this total is opposed by 
other spiritual and physical forces, and from the 
manifestations which result from this conflict comes 
our familiar phrase: “Struggle for life.” This ex: 
pression is generally applied to the material needs 
of life, but it is equally applicable to the intellectual 
world. The various spiritual aggregates in this 
struggle have to undergo modifications which de- 
pend upon the amount of antagonism between them, 
the power employed, the number and frequency of 
the shocks, and upon many more circumstances. _As 
evolution cannot exist without a struggle, the his- 
tory of peoples, who are only individualities of a 
superior category, is made up of an uninterrupted 
series of fights and spiritual struggles, whose results 
show the influence exerted by the weaker element 
before its final dissolution. Even in the latter case 
it does not follow that the vanquished party is 
annihilated. It is evident that it will not reappear 


formed it, remain. I shall consider this at greater 
length when I come to points J and K. 

Let us now look for the same manifestations in 
music, without, however, losing sight of the fact 
that, while music in its total development is life 
itself, a single musical work can represent only an 
image of a single existence. I shail analyze the 
theme of the Variations in C minor of Beethoven 
as an example. Beethoven, in this theme, intro- 
duces three chief forces, represented by three differ- 
ent “motifs,” which influence one another recipro- 
cally. The “motif” is characterized essentially by 
rhythm : 
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The means which the 
composer used to give the 
aggregates a _ definite 

— power of action consist of 

No. 6. a choice of rhythm, har- 

mony, dynamics, &c, Each 

of these means is a force when taken separately. 

Motif No. 1 is the chief force, the one which the 

composer develops most fully. This development is 

determined by the measure of the other forces which 
are made to act upon it by the composer. 

The second force is represented by “motif” No. 2, 
and, being inferior in its action to the first, it under- 
goes certain modifications which exactly correspond 
to the proportion between the two forces. In “motif” 
No. 3 we see the first one reappearing in a modified 
form, and I shall analyze this point later when | 
come to J and K. 

In “motifs” No. 4 and No. 5 we see the second 
chief force again attacking the first. It has to act 
this time on a larger aggregate, however, and the 
way in which the composer has shaped these two 
“motifs” determines the reappcarance of the force 
on which they act in the last two bars. It resembles 
the third “motif,” although it has undergone modi- 
fications. But at this stage of evolution a third chief 
force, represented by the “motif” No. 6, acts upon 
the aggregate with such intensity of harmony, dy- 
namics and rhythm that it becomes the most power- 
ful factor of all; after this the dissolution of the 
whole organism logically follows. I shall also con- 
sider this point at greater length later. 

The phase of dissolution is represented in the two 
last bars by “motifs” 7, 8 and 9, which have come 
into being through the disintegration of the first 
“motif.” In such a short passage as this the com- 
ponent forces are characterized by simple motifs, 
but in larger passages it is evident that the propor- 
tions must also be larger. 

This method of analysis can only be applied to 


works, like the example, which have a continuous 
development. A great many compositions, subject 
to determined forces, are more or less influenced by 
rules of an architectural order, for it is only through 
time and development that art can acquire a freer 
and more adequate means of expressing life. 

IV. 

I must add here some more observations relating 
to No. 1, which are very important. 

The artist who shows us an image of life can only 
aim at reproducing a certain part of the numberless 
evolutions which combine to form the one great evo- 
lution of the universe. The choice he makes de- 
pends upon his individuality and spiritual range. He 
shows us only those parts of the aggregate which 
are most important to the character of the work. 
We thus see, in addition to musical aggregates 
which denote a normal evolution (that is, an in- 
crease from the beginning to the culminating point 
and then a decline to dissolution), partial aggre 
gates, which comprise only a fraction of such a nor- 
mal evolution. As examples of the above, let us 
choose the adagio molto from op. 53 and the first 
movement of op. 27, No. 2, by Beethoven; the pre 
lude, No. 4, by Chopin; the prelude to ‘“Tristan and 
Isolde,” by Wagner, &c. Works like the prelude 
and fugue, No. 5, from the ‘Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” by Bach; prelude, No. 18, by Chopin, &c., 
are good illustrations of an evolution proceeding 
only to its culminating point. 

The total evolution of the forces which influence 
an aggregate can be introduced on a much smaller 
scale, or only that evolutional phase used which 
logically follows the composer’s intention. We 
therefore see each one of the three principal forces 
which appear in the musical aggregate analyzed 
above introduced under different phases of its evo 
lution. The first force is, of course, treated most 
extensively in its evolution. It forms five of the nine 
“motifs,”” and we see it also in close connection with 
the “motif” of the second chief force in the two 
sharps of the fourth “motif.” Only three “motifs’ 
result in the evolution of the aggregate, which acts 
as the second chief force, and in only one phase the 
third chief force appears. 

In real life similar facts appear. Among the 
forces which determine our individual evolution, we 
naturally know best those with which we come di 
rectly in contact, which are formed by the reciprocal 
influences of our own personalities and those aggre- 
gates, both spiritual and material, which touch us 
directly. 

if 

No explanation is needed in regard to point D. | 
will say only that inferior forces seem to lose their 
effects quickly because our senses are not sufficicntly 
developed to perceive them. They do not differ in 
anything except degree from the universal powers. 
The relative deficiency of our senses is compensated 
for by a certain fine and inner perception, which, al 
though unrecognized by us, allows us to feel, rather 
than clearly define, the slightest influence of the 
forces. It is evident that all do not possess this re- 
finement of feeling in the same degree, but, by per- 
severing study, an extraordinary clearness of per- 
ception may be developed. Even those who are 
gifted by nature with such susceptibility will need 
that study which, as Goethe says, is the other half 
of genius. 

Point E, on the contrary, requires more explana 
tion. As no absolute homogencity exists, the terms 
homogeneous and heterogeneous must be understood 
only in a relative sense. Evolutions may move 
within modest limits, or be marked from their be- 
ginning by a great complexity, which may be con- 
sidered simple only in comparison with the phases 
that follow. To demonstrate in real life the princi 
ple with which we are dealing, I shall quote from 
Spencer’s “First Principles,” chapter 15, al! that re- 
fers to music, which is, in its general evolution, as I 
have already said, an integral part of real life. At 
page 356 we find the following: 
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“As argued by Dr. Burney, and as implied by the 
customs of still extant barbarous races, the first mu- 
sical instruments were, without doubt, percussive— 
sticks, calabashes, tomtoms—and were used simply 
to mark the time of the dance; and in this constant 
repetition of the same sound we see music in its 
most homogeneous form.” 

[Evrror’s Nore—The author of “Evolution and 
Music” is Paolo Florence, professor of music and 
philosophy at the University of San Paulo, Brazil. 
San Paulo is the intellectual centre of South Amer- 

the Boston of that country, so to speak. In- 
cidentally, Signor Florence is the son of Hercules 
Florence, a famous explorer, and inventor. He 
discovered photography at about the same time as 
Daguerre.] 


ica— 


(Te be 

ILLIAM MENGELBERG, who will conduct 
the first public rehearsal and concert of the 
this has_ chosen 
as the chief number on his 


continued.) 








Philharmonic Society season, 
Strauss’ ““Heldenleben” 
program, 


MONG the novelties to be performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this season will 
Chanson 


be: Sir Edward Elgar’s “In the South, 
de Nuit” and “Chanson de Matin” ; Alexander Glaz- 
ounow’s “The Kremlin,” a new symphonic poem: 
César Franck’s “Psyche,” Smetana’s “Libussa,” Gus- 
tay Mahler’s symphony No. 5, Ernst Béhe’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Odysseus Ausfahrt und Schiffbruch,” 
and John K. Paine’s prelude to “The Birds of Aris- 
tophanes,” Dvorak’s “Die Waldtaube,” 
d’Harcourt’s overture, “Le Tasse,” and works of 
Ferrucio Busoni, Amherst Webber, Frederick Con- 


Eugene 


verse and Max Schilling. 


HE theatre managers of New York are discuss- 
ing the advisability of doing away with the 
entr’acte music at our local playhouses. The public 
has become accustomed to the music as an accom- 
paniment to its conversation, and the abolition of 
the tuneful entr’actes would not be at all popular. 
European theatres do not have the music, it is true, 
but the intermission after the second act is generally 
a long one, and the audience walks in the foyer by 
way of diversion and visits the viand and drink buf- 
fet. It is not likely that the New York managers 
will do away with the music. They are probably 
talking merely to show one of their trumps to the 


Musical Union. 
|" any reader of Tue Musica Courter has ever 
listened to one of the bands on the recreation 
piers he will not wonder that the poor people re- 
main away from these breath- 
ing The following, 
from the New York Evening 
Post of Friday, September 209, 


places. 


GIVE THEM 
BETTER MUSIC. 


clearly indicates that the masses are more discrimi- 
nating than some of the city officials: 


Free concerts on the recreation piers will close 
for the season today instead of on November 1, 
the usual time. Charity workers are protesting 
that the patrons of the piers will thus have a month 
of music less than last year, and they say that the 
city would be justified in keeping up the music, as 
the pier concerts have been so well attended this 


year 

Maurice Featherston, Commissioner of the De 
partment of Docks and Ferries, said today: “Yes, 
the recreation pier concerts are to be closed a 


month earlier than usual this season. It is not true 
that they are well attended now, and during Octo 
ber, when the weather grows colder, they will be 
still less attended. It accordingly seems a waste of 

the city’s money to have music played to empty 

benches.” 

Economy is a good thing. New York would be 
a happier town if more of it prevailed. But we 
fear Commissioner Featherston has missed the 
point. We always have warm, pleasant weather 


the end of September and for a part of October. 


Indeed, the whole of October is usually delightful 
around New York and vicinity. Give the masses 
better music and they will surely crowd the piers. 
As it is, the piers are not well patronized, even in 
the heart of summer, and the reason for the non- 
attendance is the noisy blare of bands that are not 
well balanced and often made up of inferior play 
ers or players who are overworked. This matter 
of music in the parks and piers requires super 
vision from time to time. To class music with the 
“docks and ferries” is a mistake. 
art, the open air concerts should be controlled by 


As music is an 


an art commission, for it is through those concerts 
that many of the poor will be educated (or dis- 
couraged) to appreciate classic music. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA COMING. 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra of eighty musicians, under 
the direction of Fritz Scheel, will be New 
York, at Carnegie Hall, on the evening of November 6 
The soloist will be Olga Samaroff, one of the most brilliant 


heard in 


young pianists of the day, and who has made a profound 
impression in London and the Continental centres. It will 
be remembered that the band from Philadelphia visited the 
metropolis during the winter of 1902-1903 with Mark Ham 


bourg as soloist, followed by a second visit with Madam 





OLGA SAMAROFF 


Melba during 1903-1904. Mr. Scheel has triple duties this 
season, having been engaged as leader of the Orpheus Club 


and the Eurydice Chorus 





NE word here to local singers and pianists 
“Are you going to accept free engagements 
this season, or are you going to take a dignified 
stand for your art?” By this time some of you must 
realize that the hostess who is the first to accept 
your gratuitous services is the last to buy tickets 
when you yourselves give a public recital. By be- 
ginning to sing and play for nothing, you will end 
by finding yourselves forgotten. After you have 
sung and played the round of social engagements 
there will be no further desire to hear you. Re- 
member, the rule in business is a good one in art 
No one respects a man or woman with a poor opin- 
ion of his own or her own abilities. Better accept one 
paid engagement during a season than ten of the 
other sort. Every large city is infested with an 
army of Bohemian deadbeats. These people will 
never pay so long as they can hear without paying 
They get themselves invited to all the “at homes” 
where free music and free refreshments are served 
In the future, refuse to be a party to this cheap and 
vulgar social custom. 


SAVAGE SEASON OPENED. 


= 2 


New Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, Monday, Octo- 


ber 2. 
AIDA 
Cast 
King of Egypt Ottley Granst 
{ Rita Newmar 
Amneris, daughter of the King ) Margaret ¢ food 
( Joseph Sheeha 
Rhadames, Captain of the Guard } Francis Ma 
Ramfis, High Priest Robert Kent Parkes 
Alda, Ethiopian slave Morioara § 
. { Winf ( 
Amonasro, Ethiopian King and father to Ald ) Arti ' . 
\ Messenger Alfred Res 
A Priestess M ent Br 
Conductor, Mr. Emanuc 
Nort Miss Newman, Mr. Goff and Mr. Shee ng 
| 
the roles of Amneris Amonagr amd «=Rhadame resp 
tively, on Mondsy evening; Miss Crawford, Mr. D. 
Mr. Maclennan taking the respective roles at the Wednesday 
matimec 
A MAGNIFICENT ensemble, an excellent chorus and 
orchestra and competent principals, singing in the 
language of the nation—are the forces that constitute ideal 
ypera. Hail! Henry W. Savage as the man who has ; 
complished this for English speaking people The tour of 
the reorganized company began auspiciously at the New 


Montauk 
beautifully 


could be 


Theatre in Brooklyn Monday. Verdi's opera was 


and the stage management was all that 


Morioara Serena as Aida sang wit! 


sung 


desired taste 


und acted with sincerity. Rita Newman as Amneris, Joseph 
Sheehan as Rhadames, Winfred Goff as Amonasro equaled 
the great stars who have appeare 1 m these roles More 
next week about all of these gifted singers 
Alexander Lambert Busy. 

LEXANDER LAMBERT is very much the 
A teaching arena, although he has substituted private 
pupils for his former arduous duty lirector of the New 
York College of Music Mr. Lambert's season has just 
opened, and already he is able to pride himself on a par 
ticularly large and interesting class of advanced piano st 
dents Se veral of the Lambert pum! “ ll be prominent 
this season in professional work, and among the best of 
them are Elsa Breidt, who booked for many solo and 
several orchestral appearances, and Augusta Zuckerman 
whose I uropean debut will he made very soon tt terlin 


Raedoliph Genz Here. 


UDOLPH GANZ, the pianist, arrived here on the 
steamship Minnehaha last Monday afternoon in ex 
cellent health and spirits and as brown as the proverbial 
berry He spent his summer vacation at ! old home in 
Zurich, Switzerland, where with his piano he devoted the 
balmy days to the preparation of |} repertory for his 
coming concert season His early morning he ’ he de 
clares, were chiefly given over to mounutain climbing in the 
Rerner Oberland, in which, with the help of his stout alpen 
tock, he stored up enough energy that ought to carry him 
through his concert work in fine fettle. And that evidently 
means that he has “girded up his loins” with exceeding 
great care in preparation tor meeting our Fastern critics 
Mr. Ganz, by the way, though widely known in th 
West as a piano virtuoso, 16 almost an unkn wn quantity 
in this section of the country, and will make his New Yor! 
debut in a recital here in November. He states that he has 
endeavored to make his program as original as possible and 
at the same time have it contain attractive compositions 
He purposes playing, among other things, the « le from 
the “Pilgrimages,” by Liszt Two suites of tl ycle are 
descriptive of Switzerland and Italy and mesist of nine 
selections each. It takes about fifty minutes to play them 
but as they have never been played here in their entirety 
Mr. Ganz intends to essay them 
He will also introduce some almost unknown composi 
tions. entitled “Sketches.” by Alkan. one of the greatest 
French masters, who, according to Mr. Ganz impor 
tant a factor in the French school as is Liszt with his great 


following. Moreover, Mr. Ganz avers that Alkan may be 
almost as well appreciated when his work is given more 
publicity 

Upon receiving his mail in Tue Musicat Coverer office 
Mr. Ganz learned that in addition to his private recitals 
en tour he has been engaged to play with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Felix Weingartner, in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago February and March 
Some of his other orchestral enwawements will be with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. of Chicago. early in Novem 
ber: with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Pittsburg Or 
hestra, March 2, and with the Kneisel Quartet during the 
winter 

Felix Wovrsch's “Totentanz” (mystic oratorio) will be 


produced by Steinbach at one of his Girzenich concerts in 


Cologne this winter 
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Forty-Eighth Worcester Festival. 


The Worcester County Musical Association Reaps the Benefit of Its Break With the “Star” System— 
Fine Musical Work Done—Singers All Americans—Harold Bauer’s Triumph— 
Scenes of Great Enthusiasm—Emphatic Success of Festival. 


WORCESTER COUNTY MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
Organized, 1858; Incerporated, 1879. 
OFFICERS. 

Paul B. Morgan, president; J. Vernon Butler, vice presi- 


dent; Harry R. Sinclair, secretary; George R. Bliss, treas- 
urer; Luther M. Lovell, librarian. 


COMMITTEES. 


Paul B. Morgan, president, member ex-officio of all com- 
mittees 

Executive—Officers of the association, with chairman of 
the program committee. 

ProckRAM AND Music—Arthur J. Bassett, chairman; 
Charles M. Bent, J. Vernon Butler, Charles I. Rice, Ed- 
ward L. Sumner. 

Cuorus—Charles I. Rice, chairman; Luther M. Lovell, 
Edward L. Sumner, George R. Bliss, Harry R. Sinclair. 

ADVERTISING AND Printinc—Rufus B. Fowler, chairman ; 
Charles M. Bent, George R. Biiss, William H. Cook. 

Hati—Edward L. Sumner, chairman; G. Arthur Smith, 
Rufus B. Fowler, Harry R. Sinclair, Albert C. Getchell. 

Cicxet—Luther M. Lovell, George R. Bliss, G. Arthur 
Smith, William H. Cook 

Recertion—J. Vernon Butler, chairman; Charles M 
Bent, Arthur J. Bassett, Albert C. Getchell, Harry R. Sin 
clair 

FESTIVAL ARTISTS FOR 1005 

Sovrano—-Charlotte Maconda, Marie Zimmerman, and 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey 

Contratto—Isabelle Bouton, Bertha Cushing Child and 
Helen Allen Hunt. 

Bass—Herbert Witherspoon, Julian Walker and Harri- 
son W. Bennett. 

Tenor—George Hamlin, Clarence B. Shirley and George 
Leon Moore. 

INSTRUMENTAL—Harold Bauer, piano; Inez Jolivet, vio- 
lin; Arthur W. Snow, organist; Arthur J. Bassett, accom- 
panist. Wallace Goodrich and Franz Kneisel, conductors. 


FIRST CONCERT. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 27 


Requiem RE GT oF OD: PES TD . Mozart 
Selections from The Beatitudes.............. César Franck 
SECOND CONCERT 
Tuurspay AFTERNOON, SerpreMnper 28 
GCvertare to Dar Freie ck oc isis cccetscvgiecctesss Weber 
UE IEE: Snciisnkdetens ve ccncicissnndanhe Lalo 
Inez Jolivet. 

Part II (Gretchen) of A Faust Symphony. .. Liszt 
Selections from the Damnation of Faust........ Berlioz 


Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps. 
Dance of the Sylphs. 
Hungarian March 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm, from Die Walkiire, 


Wagner 
Soloist—Mr. Witherspoon 
THIRD CONCERT. 
Tuurspay Eveninc, Serremper 28. 
First movement, suite in D major................455: Bach 
OE iin decadanké bie skis bolianeen Anton Bruckner 
Ninth Symphony (choral)...................... Beethoven 
FOURTH CONCERT. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 20. 

Symphony in A major (Italian)...............Medelssohn 
Aria from The Marriage of Figaro................ Mozart 
Mrs. Rider-Kelsey. 

Symphonic poem—Cleopatra ...............05. Chadwick 
(First performance.) 

Piano concerto No. 1, in B flat minor....... Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Bauer. 

Academic Festival (overture)........ .... Brahms 


FIFTH CONCERT. 
Fripay EveninG, SerremBer 29. 
See GH I i oso oe deed bc civevetbectidweres Délibes 
Pusemnine Ot DEMO, ose ies ioc cc cccabecess A. Thomas 
Madame Maconda. 


Andante and gavotte from the Serenade in E major, 
Arthur Foote 


Role SOO Bee PPOMNOINIOR 4 556 ced cccnneunepeeyes es. Weber 
Mr. Hamlin. 

Scherzo, The Sorcerer's Apprentice............ Paul Dukas 
INTERMISSION, 

Aria from I Promessi Sposi............0e-+00+: Ponchielli 


Madame Bouton. 


Entr’acte from the incidental music to Pélléas et 


Magne Si ies oad «occ Tpeccaseccares Gabriel Fauré 
Aria Srqmi Tn Gerben. os ii os cok caveddun eescdus Ponchielli 
Mr. Bennett. 

Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor.......... Donizetti 


Madame Maconda. 
Kale ai ok oes ccd andes hed Seaton senvavanes Wagner 
(Chorus and orchestra.) 


At historical old Mechanics’ Hall—more his- 
torical and more stuffy than ever—the forty-eighth 
annual musical festival was held in the city of 
Worcester from September 25 to September 29. 


eS <= 


With the foregoing fling at the bad air that ob- 
tained in the hall, all carping criticism of the fes- 
tival is exhausted. In every other way it was a 
brilliant success, and the people of Worcester may 
pride themselves on having set a new artistic 
standard for the conduct of music festivals which 
aim to dignify the art they celebrate, and not to 
degrade it into a mere excuse for social display 
and for meeting at close range artists who are 
engaged because of their newspaper notoriety 
rather than for their talents as oratorio singers. 
Tales are rife in Worcester—as told in Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courter after the festival there of 1903— 
of “great” operatic artists who appeared in the 
town on the day they were expected to sing, re- 
fused to rehearse, protested because they were put 
on programs with “local” artists, made all sorts of 
trouble about the hotel, carriage, hall and dress- 
ing room arrangements, demanded their money in 
advance—and then, to cap the climax, had the 
audacity to appear before a Worcester audience 
and sing roles at first sight which they had not 
even prepared! In the end it was as well, per- 
haps, that such things happened, for the audiences 
were taught to appreciate the difference between 
the despised “local” singers, who took their musical 
tasks seriously, and the “great” opera artists, who 
took their checks seriously, but thought everv- 
thing else in Worcester a huge joke. The man- 
agers of the festival at last have the fact brought 
home to them that oratorio singing is done best by 
singers who know how to sing oratorio and have 
had for it the proper training and experience. 
And, finally, to complete the musical education 
and awakening of Worcester, the merchants began 
to pull long faces when they were asked, year after 


year, to make good the large deficits caused by 
the princely fees of the famous opera singers. 
There was a feeling throughout all ranks in 
Worcester that the honorable and dignified pur- 
poses of the founders of the festival were being 
forgotten in the desire to ape the musical sensa- 
tionalism of larger places. “Where is the music 
in all this?” asked the cultured citizens. “Where 
is the profit to Worcester?” asked the merchant- 
guarantors. “Why do we volunteer our services 
and work hard for a year if the end and aim of 
the festival is simply the glorification of the opera 
stars?” asked the chorus. Then the revulsion 
came, and for a season or so the fate of the fes- 
tival as a permanent institution hung in the bal- 
ance. However, several men who were clear- 
sighted enough to understand the real situation 
and to recognize its causes came to the fore with 
sober counsels, and prevailed on the people to give 
the festival another lease of life by beginning a 
system of retrenchment in expenditures and by 
centering the interest of everyone concerned on the 
music, rather than on its extraneous features. 
These men advised the engaging of a new con- 
ductor, a young man with ideals and ambition, who 
had his name to make; they proposed the employ- 
nent as soloists of good American artists who sang 
in oratorio the year round and had reputations to 
sustain in that field; and, lastly, those wise coun- 
selors suggested the condensing of the whole fes- 
tival into fewer concerts and shorter programs. 
Their advice was followed almost to the letter. A 
new administration was elected, a new conductor 
engaged, and American artists were asked to sing 
the leading roles at the festivals. Only the one 
cherished relic of former festivals was retained 
the “Artists’ Night” at the finish—and, on the 
whole, the arrangement is not an undesirable one, 
for the people of Worcester are not all professional 
musicians, and two or three whole oratorios and 
several symphony concerts crammed into half a 
week constitute a musical diet that is apt to lie 
heavy on the stomach of the average American 
business man and his wife. 
the festival accomplished, there is no harm in a bit 
of musical fun and frolic, a jolly wind up to the 
whole affair, a joining of hands and reveling in 
mere melody and jolly jingle. Anyway, “it suits 
those who like it,” as Lincoln said, and those who 
don’t like it are at liberty to wrap their musical 
consciences in cotton batting and take them home 
after the fourth concert. 
= <= 


The serious tasks of 


All this by way of preamble and historical re- 
trospect, which is in place when reporting a music 
festival that is much older than the reporter. Now 
for the actual musical happenings in Worcester 
last week. 

Se 

Mozart's “Requiem,” which opened the first con- 
cert of the festival, is not one of that master’s in 
spired compositions, and would never have acquired 
such an important place in musical literature had not 
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the composer died while sketching the last part of 
the work. Legends have clustered about the “Requi- 
em’; pictures have been painted by great artists, 
showing the dying Mozart, pen in hand, writing the 
music that was destined to be his own death song; 
and after the great man had been laid to rest conten- 
tion arose between his family and Siissmayer, a 
young musician, as to how much of the “Requiem” 
really had been written by Mozart, and how much 
had been finished by Siissmayer, from sketches and 
directions left by his friend. All these facts have 
helped to add to the fame of the “Requiem,” but not 
to its musical value. When the work is subjected to 
dispassionate criticism, great faults must inevitably 
appear, and not the least of them is Mozart’s method 
of musical expression in a sacred song for the repose 
of the dead. The fugal passages and quasi-colora- 
tura runs in the soprano part smack of display, the 
“Tuba Mirum” is downright silly with its trombone 
obligato, the music of the “Dies Irae” reflects not a 
jot of the overpowering terror described in the text, 
and the “Recordare” is a long stretch of musical 
without any apparent direc 
In only one or two portions of the entir« 
of the Mo 
know him in his “Don Juan,” for 
the rest of the work, 
genious contrapuntal touches here and there, is n 


sounds purpose or 
tion. 
is there trace true 


“Requiem” any 


zart as 


we 


instance—and barring in 
better or worse than a thousand other liturgical com 
pesitions written by musical priests of the olden 
times, and by lesser masters whose names are not 
even known outside of ecclesiastical circles. It seems 
simple enough to imagine what a “requiem” should 
be like, but composers differ widely on the subject as 
soon as it comes under their pens. Compare the 
“Manzoni Requiem” of Verdi, the “German Requi 
em” of Brahms, and the Mozart work in the same 
form, and you will find as many points of divergence 
as there are between a Brahms symphony and one 
by Mozart, and between an opera by the last named 
and one by Verdi. There seem to be no set formulas 
for church music, when one considers the nature of 
the various religious compositions by Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, Rossini, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendels 
sohn, Liszt, Berlioz, Gounod, Franck, and, to come 
quite down to modern times, Tinel, Hartmann, Pe 
rosi, Urspruch and Elgar. In studying all their 
works chronologically, even a careless student must 
be struck by the change in the methods of liturgical 
What a 

distance from the severe, bald, Gregorian 
to the 
sought to unite opera and oratorio; and how much 


farther off, again, the contemporary Elgar, who 


musical expression as the decades went on. 
mighty 
Rubinstein method, which 


style amiable 


brings into sacred subjects the most secular manner 
of all, the manner of Wagner, arch-representative 
The 


tendency, then, is to humanize liturgical music, to 


of the flesh and its most crimson passions. 


bring it to a point where the greatest number of 
persons may understand the music, and be moved 
by it independently of the text with its sacred asso 
ciations, or conjointly with it. To modern ears the 
fugal style in church music is as meaningless as are 
the weird intervals of the earlier Gregorian period 
The Pope will reap but smail success in his attempt 
to set back the evolution of church music. In this 
country, at any rate, very small headway has been 
made with the Pope’s “reform” measures. To ask 
our church choirs to sing only Gregorian music is 
like asking the students at our colleges to talk noth- 
ing but old English of the Spenser and Chaucer 
time. 
ee & 

We have made a wide and perhaps not quite log 
ical digression simply because we started by saying 
that Mozart's “Requiem” is dull, and then tried to 
apologize for the heresy. One visiting critic at the 
festival found the “Requiem” sublime until after 
the “Lacrimosa,” where Siissmayer began his labors, 
according to tradition. The Stissmayer portions im- 
pressed the said critic as “pitifully weak’ compared 
with the Mozart end of the work. What rank pe- 


No one knows where Mozart left off and 
It is possible that Mozart 


dantry ! 
where Siissmayer began. 
sketched the whole “Requiem” before he died, and 
even indicated all the harmonies and the orchestra 
We know that Mozart's family paid Siiss 
for he did the 


Siissmayer needed the money, 


tion. 


mayer what work on “Requiem” 
after Mozart’s death. 
and what more probable than that his business sense 
and his vanity should have made him stretch the job 
to reasonably profitable proportions There was no 
one in the Mozart family competent to judge in the 
matter, especially as Siissmayer imitated Mozart's 
writing of notes cleverly enough to deceive experts 
for years afterward. On the other hand, Siissmayet 


may have been a noble hearted and modest fellow, 


who wrote much more of the “Requiem” than he is 


given credit for, and who guided the failing fingers 


and mind of the master whenever they threatened 
to give way during his last sad days Under all 
these circumstances the “Requiem” should not b 
venerated by musicians as the holy of holies. Their 


awe would vanish were the work performed mor: 


often. The fact that it is worshiped by choral lead 





BAUER 


HAROLD 


ers, but not produced, should serve in itself as an 
eloquent hint to the musical world 
eS & 
The chorus attacked the “Requiem” with confi 
dence, under the able direction of Wallace Good 


rich. Every measure showed signs of painstaking 
rehearsal, and the performance lacked neither in dy 
namic light and shade nor in tonal beauty and en 
thusiasm. The “Recordare’ and the ‘Lacrimosa’ 
were especially fine examples of virtuoso choral 
singing. 

There are no long solos in the “Requiem,” and 
that is one reason, perhaps, why each member of 


the quartet did so exceptionally well. The snatches 
of solos were sung with the utmost care and finish 


and the ensemble numbers of the quartet constituted 


one of the features of the first concert. Mrs. Rider 
Kelsey's best chances offered in the Introit and 
the Offertorium, and she took full advantage of 
them. Her voice was a surprise, and no less het 


manner of singing. She is a real soprano, of crys 


tal clear timbre, with unaffected emotional power, 


and with a legato that alone should help her to win a 
Mrs 


not 


top notch among the best in the singing world. 
Kelsey tricks that are 


strictly legitimate, and possesses also the rare power 


free from all vocal 


is 
of making her sincerity felt across the footlights 
Her work in the “Requiem” 
who are able to distinguish vocal art from mere 
Julian Walker is a past master at oratorio 


was a delight to those 


singing 


singing, and delivered his episodes with earnest 


ness and with a fine, warm quality of voice. Mrs 

Bertha Cushing Child did what fell to her lot with 
circumspection and zeal, She has a well rounded 
voice of good carrying power. George Leon Moore 
sang without any of that assertiveness which so often 

narks (and mars) the work of oratorio tenors. His 
voice is pure in quality and flexible enough t und 

as well in lyric music as it does in dramati Mr 

Moore's conception of his part was fittingly revert 
ential 

we & 

lhe “Requiem” proved to be, both for the singers 
and the listeners, the be St possible prelude { \ sal 
ranck’s “Beatitudes,” of which four parts and th 
introduction were down for performanc: \fter 
the monochromatic mood of the Mozart « npos 
tion, Cesar Franck’s work fairly glowed with color 
and palpitated with vitality Franck rang true and 
lozart did not here is in the Frenchman's chora 
music an intense religious fervor, a certain deep, 
mystic exaltation, which by comparison made th« 
German composer's work seem unspeakably pedantic 
and artificial Che Prologue and the fourth Be 
atitude are among the most inspired choral « mip 
sitions ever penned, and the rest of the work is ful 

I sing passages that seek thei equal for purit 
of conception and nobility of melody) Franck never 
forgets the source of his inspiration, and over all 
the Beatitudes there is a chaste cont nence t eX 
pression which observes closely the line of demat 

ation between churchly fervor and mere sensuous 
ness 

lhe chorus outdid itself in the second part of th 
concert, and gave a pertormance as nearly pertect 
as anything choral could well be Wallace Good 
rich has made great strides with his singers since 
last year, and now is master of a chorus n h bet 
ter than any we have in New York Rehearsal 
is the only password to success of that kind 

George Hamlin’s opening solo in the P1 mri 
was the best artistic accomplishment he has yet 
vouchsafed us, although Je never fails to master it 
telligently every musical task he ets | iscit Hy 
singing shows, in its added poise and broadn the 
efiect of his year’s stay abroad ar us researcl 
into the wellsprings of German vocal art Im the 
fourth Beatitude he rose to impassioned heights 
and achieved a climax that was truly uplifting fr 
lian Walker again upheld his part with all the un 
tion and understanding of an experienced artist 
The music written for Satan fell to Harrison Ber 
nett, a basso with a robust voice, but « xplosive style 
and taulty diction Ve rhaps he is of Scotch descen 
otherwise why should he sing of “mon, nguish 
and a “hoppy” morning. Mrs. Child sang the cor 
tralto part with refined feeling and nicely judged 
tone dynamics lhe audience was lavish with its 
applause after the Beatitudes’ for the leader, the 
chorus and all the soloists [he oratorio, by the 
way, 1s built on a poetical version of the fifth chap 
ter of the Gospel of St. Matthew 

fe & 

[he second concert began with a heavy and overt 
conservative reading of the Freischiitz” overture 
that brought out the defects of the orchestra lack 
of precision and bad balance in the string depart 
nent Franz Kneisel was the conductor of the 
purely orchestral works played at the f« stival, a po 
sition for which his temperament unsuits him thor 
oughly Three movements from Lalo’s charming 
Symphonie Espagnole” were very well played by 
Inez Jolivet, a violinist with quick, accurate fingers, 
1 good bow arm, a finished and elegant style, and 
much dash and diableri« Her artistic gifts are re 
inforced by a prepossessing stage presence, and s 
she conquered easily and cx mpletely Her success 


was so pronounced that the festival management at 


once engaged her to interpolate an extra number at 


the “artist night” concert, the last of the series 


lhe 


| aust” 


“Gretchen” movement from Liszt's inspired 


symphony gains in impressiveness with 
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every new hearing. One can well agree with Ernest 
Newman, who says in a study of all the well known 
“Faust” settings (“Musical Studies,” just published, 





JuLian WALKER. 


page 94): “This section (Liszt's ‘Gretchen’) is 
surpassingly beautiful throughout; in face of this 
divine piece of music alone the present neglect of 
Liszt's work * * * is something inexplicable. 
Almost the whole Margaret is there, with her curi- 
ous blend of sweetness, timidity and passion ; while 
Faust’s interpositions are exceedingly noble.” 

Berlioz’s “Faust” excerpts (the familiar ones) al- 
most played themselves on the orchestra, and a per- 
formance of “Wotan’s Farewell” and the “Walkire” 
‘Feuerzauber,” with the assistance of Herbert With- 
erspoon, closed the well made and interesting pro- 
gram. Mr. Witherspoon's rich and resonant voice 
is particularly suited to the poignant Wotan music 
in the last act of “Walkiire,” and his delivery of the 
text was fraught with meaning and pathos. Some 
persons thought him too sentimental, but if a father 
who loves his daughter and is about to part from her 
forever is not to be in a sentimental mood, then 
something must be wrong with his fatherhood. 
Wotan was a god, it is true, but a human one, para- 
doxical though that sounds, and time and again dur- 
ing the “Nibelungen” operas he proves himself to 
be the rankest kind of a sentimentalist. Witness his 
tilt with Fricka, where he pleads for “love’s young 
dream” in the persons of Siegmund and Sieglinde. 
Mr. Witherspoon hit exactly the right note in his 
Wotan delineation, and thereby gave one more ex- 
ample of his keen artistic insight and power of cor- 
rect musical conception. 

fe & 

Mr. Goodrich availed himself at the third concert 
of a choral conductor’s privilege to make history by 
foisting on a music festival long and tedious works 
which are hardly ever heard on other occasions. 
The festival audience buys its tickets in series, and 
is therefore unable to escape. Bruckner’s “Te Deum” 
and Beethoven's “Ninth” symphony (complete) 
made the most prodigious demands on the audience 
and on the singers. It was the most formidable pro- 
gram of the meeting. 

Bruckner’s “Te Deum” is a lusty work, which 
booms along full throated almost from the first 
measure to the last, and quite deserves the title of 
“Peasants’ Te Deum,” with which some apt Euro- 
pean critic tagged the composition, There is energy 
in the work, but no beauty; sincerity, but no refine- 
ment. The chorus shouts until it grows red in the 
face, the soloists chant short, choppy, unmeaning 
phrases, and the orchestra plows up a perfect storm 
ef sound, consisting mostly of fortissimo arpeggio 
passages, endlessly repeated, and utilized for every 
section of the “Te Deum” text. The finish of the 
work leaves one with buzzing ears and jangling 
nerves. If this “Te Deum” expresses gratitude and 
praise, then I should hate to meet that portion of 
Bruckner’s music which depicts anger. The “Te 
Deum” will never become a popular choral number ; 
its numerous recent performances in Germany and 
Austria are but a sop to the Austro-German musical 
conscience, which feels that a man who wrote as 
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many symphonies as did Bruckner deserves a mod- 
erate “boom” before he is forgotten forever. 

Mr. Goodrich felt his way carefully through the 
instrumental movements of the “Ninth” and gave a 
cautious reading that quite missed the savage grand- 
eur of the first and fourth parts. He was not in his 
element until the choral portion began, and that was 
sung as well as ever I have heard that unsingable 
ode performed—which means that I have never 
heard it sung well, and do not expect to hear it so 
sung. The sopranos shrieked less than is customary 
in the finale, but this advantage was more than off- 
set by the solo quartet, which went off in two differ- 
ent directions, as far as tonal blending and ensemble 
were concerned. Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, & con- 
tralto of splendid vocal and other proportions, and 
Herbert Witherspoon went in the right direction, 
whereas Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman and Clarence 
B. Shirley were entirely on the wrong track. They 
sang as though they did not know what it was ail 
about, and no one ought to blame them very much 
for that. Mrs. Hunt should have been given a larger 
share in the vocal doings of the festival; she is a 
contralto of unsual gifts. 

It was Carl Venth who told us in Tue Musica 
Courter last week that Sinding dared to allude to 
the slow movement of the “Ninth” as “langweilig.” 
“However,” added Sinding, “you mustn’t say that 





Corinne Ruiper-Kevsey. 


or people will stone you.” I'll have a stone or two 
myself, then, if you please. : 

Harold Bauer’s participation made the fourth con- 
cert quite a “star” affair, for his performance earned 
him a whirlwind of demonstrative enthusiasm, and 
the audience literally shouted and cheered until he 
consented, after seven or eight imperative recalls, to 
assist in the breaking of the sacred festival rule by 
reseating himself at the piano and playing an encore. 
The Tschaikowsky concerto gave Bauer an oppor- 
tunity to display his thorough musicianship and his 
eclectic pianism, for he read the work without any 
of those affectations which its exuberant measures 
call forth in some players; and at the same time he 
brought out all the melodic beauties of the work, and 
lacked not a whit of the energy and brilliance which 
its performance demands. It was a fine exhibition 
of ripe and sane piano playing, and confirmed Bauer 
as a master of all musical styles, for he has already 
amply proved his metal in the earlier schools—Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. Bauer 
seems now to be at the zenith of his powers, and 
should do some notable work in his recitals this win- 
ter. His success with the audience was sensational, 
as already described. In justice to the exceptionally 
fine toned piano on which Bauer played, it should 
be mentioned that the instrument was a Mason & 
Hamlin. 

Mrs. Kelsey, the other soloist on the program, du- 
plicated her “Requiem” achievement, and sang the 
“Figaro” aria with refreshing simplicity and charm. 
Where on earth this little American woman picked 
up her Mozart legato—some famous artists never ac- 
quire it—is a mystery, for even with correct teach- 
ing, vocalists will tell you that it takes almost a life- 
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time of actual experience to sing Mozart in the style 


which is regarded by connoisseurs as correct. Mrs. 
Kelsey also was forced to break the “no encore” ‘ 
rule, and received rapturous applause that seemed - 
unwilling to end. 

An American composer, George W. Chadwick, : 
was represented with an ambitious orchestral work, 
a work, be it said at the outset, which in every way “ 
is worthy of its impressive program. : 


“Cleopatra” is a symphonic poem, with a scheme , 
explained as follows by the official program book of 


the festival : ; 
The life of Antony by Plutarch contains many 

vivid situations which are susceptible of musical il- te 

lustration in the modern sense, and those having r 
the most direct reference to Cleopatra have been 

chosen for musical suggestion in this piece, al- tl 
though the action of the tragedy is not literally 

followed. " 


It opens (F major, andante sostenuto) with an 

undulating motive for flutes and harps, suggesting 
the voyage on the Cydnus, which, after a climax for 
the whole orchestra, is succeeded by an allegro g 
agitato depicting the approach of Antony and his 
army. A bold, military theme (allegro marziale, 
D major), in which the brass and percussion in 
struments play an important role, is worked up to 
a powerful climax, but soon dies away in soft 
harmonies for the wind instruments and horns 
The Cleopatra theme then begins, first with a sen 
suous melody for the violoncello (F major), re 
peated by the violins, and afterward by the whole 
orchestra. 

The key now changes to D flat (molto tran 
quillo). Strange harmonies are heard in the muted 
strings. The English horn and clarinet sing short, 
passionate phrases, to which the soft trombones 
But suddenly 
trans 


later on add a sound of foreboding 
the Cleopatra theme appears again, 
formed to vigorous allegro, and Antony departs 
to meet defeat and death. (F minor, allegro mod 
erato.) 

The Antony fully 
mostly in minor keys and sometimes in conjunction i 
with the Cleopatra motive. It ends with a terrific | 
climax on the chord of C flat, and after a pause, 
the introductory phrases are again heard. A long I 
diminuendo, ending with a melancholy phrase for 
the viola, suggests his final passing, and Cleo 
patra’s lamentation (D minor) follows at once 

In this part much of the previous love music is 
repeated, and some of it entirely is changed in ex- 
pregion as well as in rhythm and instrumentation 
At last it dies away in mysterious harmonies with 
muted horns and strings. 

The work closes with an imposing maestoso in 
which the burial of Antony and Cleopatra in the 
same grave is suggested by the two themes, now 
heard for the first time simultaneously. For this, 
Shakespeare’s line is, perhaps, not inappropriate : 

“She shall be buried by her Antony. No grave 
on earth shall hold a pair so famous.” 

Chadwick has done his subject full justice, and if 
his work has turned out a trifle long, he has at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that from the purely 
academical standpoint he left nothing unsaid which 
his thematic material suggested. On the other hand. 
where he allowed his imagination to roam untram- 


meled by formal considerations, Chadwick achieved 


some effects which will rank high in musical litera- 


now 


theme is now worked out, 
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ture, for beauty of expression and for poetical effect. 
Such portions are the introductory episode, with its 
opalescent color; the insinuating Cleopatra theme, 
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revealing that famous beauty’s amatory talents and 
also something of her heroic qualities ; and the finale, 
with its splendid martial pomp, and the intertwining 
themes of the two who were lovers unto death. The 
musical story is*told with authority, and Chadwick 
never forgets his subject in a tortuous chase after 
exaggerated “development.” Given the “program,” 
anyone should be able to follow the composer's in- 
tention, and this clarity will make the piece as popu- 
lar with the public as its clever orchestration and 
vivid coloring will endear it to the musician. In his 
“Cleopatra” Chadwick has made a notable addition 
to the sparse American orchestral works of the first 
rank. 

The orchestra was better at this fourth concert 
that at any of the others, and played the Chadwick 
number and the Mendelssohn symphony—how tame 
it sounded !—with great taste and finish. 

ec 

The olla podrida on Friday evening was a most 

grateful affair, and pleased everybody immensely. 
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The program contained something for every con- 
ceivable musical taste, ranging from Délibes, with 
his ballet melodies, to Wagner, with his overpow- 
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ering “Kaisermarsch.” George Hamlin gave fur- 
ther evidence of his “broadening” process by accom- 
plishing a dignified and masterful performance of 
the “Freischiitz” aria, in which his fine German pro- 
Madame Bou- 

style 
She is 


nunciation was a noticeable feature. 
ton’s ringing voice and fresh, convincing 
helped her to win a well deserved triumph 
an artist of exceptional magnetism, who could carry 
an audience with her by sheer stress of tempera 
ment, even if she had not the additional advantages 
of interpretative talent and a polished vocal style 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda made her first appear 
ance before a Worcester Festival audience, and 
quickly conquered her hearers by means of her cap- 
tivating personality, her sweet, true voice, and her 
pyrotechnical handling of all kinds of vocal sky 
rockets. She wanders at ease in the highest realms 
of the coloratura field, but also finds the right ton 
and timbre when the music lies in purely lyrical 
regions. In the middle and lower registers her voice 
is dark in color Che 
“Mignon” and “Lucia” excerpts (the latter sung half 


a tone higher than the Sembrich key) delighted the 


and velvety in texture 


audience beyond measure, and Madame Maconda 
was kept busy climbing on and off the platform and 
bowing and smiling her thanks 

Everybody had an encore, and finally the chorus 
put a fitting and sonorous end to the Festival by 
singing the Wagner number with splendid spirit and 


elan. The Worcester Festival of 1905 was at an 
end! Long live the Worcester Festival of 1906! 
ee 
The Festival managers expect to clear all ex 


penses, and to come out without a deficit. It will be 
the first time in the history of the forty-eight fes 
tivals. 
ce eS 

In some foregoing paragraph it is stated that 
Franz Kneisel led all the orchestral works. That is 
a mistake, for Wallace Goodrich led the Bach work 
at the third concert. 
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Franck’s “Beatitudes” ends with a phrase fo: 
strings identical with Liszt's famous opening theme 
in the E flat piano concerto. (“Ihr versteht ja alle 
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MACONDA 





CHARLOTTE 


nichts.””) The “thematic coincidence” is unmistaka 
ble and little short of startling 
Ze & 

Mile. Jolivet played Sarasate’s ‘“Zigeunerweissen” 
as her interpolated number on Friday night and 
scored a genuine hit 

= @& 

Philip Hale came over from Boston and stayed 

throughout the festival He and Tue Musicar 


Courier reporter agreed that Mozart's “Requiem” 


might have been buried with its composer without 


any serious detriment to the cause of musi 
a = 
Harold ftauer has lost some f his re 
spect for our American sense of humor An in 


terviewer from the Worcester Telegram tracked him 


to his room, and at the point of the pen forced 


from his unwilling lips several opinions about 


the American Girl. Spell with capitals. Bauer be 


came facetious, and quite American in his replies, as 
he thought. The 


When he bade Bauer goodby, the pianist 


reporter wrote rapidly and never 


smiled 
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winked at him reassuringly and patted him on the 
back, But the reporter never smiled, Next morn- 
ing Bauer picked up the Telegram, and saw staring 
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him in the face these headlines, in letters 2 inches 
high: “Bauer Tells of His Wife Ideal—Must Be an 
American, but Mustn’t Be Too Intelligent— Pleasing 
Looks Are Essential, but All Beauts Are Barred.’ 
With blanched expression, modest Bauer read on 
“had been loved and admired by many 
women,” but that he is “seeking the one girl over 
ocean and mountain and desert and valley” ; that his 
wife must be “healthy and willing to travel”; that 
she must never annoy her husband by telling him 
“how proud she is of him”; that “she must not be 
thirty-three years younger than I am,” and that his 
fingers, his arms, his legs, his hair and his body “are 
insured for a sum totaling $100,000.” The Tele- 
gram man also accuses Mlle. Jolivet and Bauer of 
“looking into each other’s eyes like lovers” when 
they were introduced in the hotel lobby. Bauer was 
furious at the reporter. “I wish he were a piano and 
I could play the last movement of the Tschaikowsky 
said Bauer grimly. 
etc 

Mlle. Jolivet was a pupil of Berthelier at the Paris 
Conservatory. In private life she is Mrs. Ley Ver- 
non, wife of a Worcester tenor, who lives in Lon- 
don, and whose brother is on the festival committee. 
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“People at these concerts have been wondering 
who started the idiotic fashion of singing in a for- 
eign language before an audience of English speak- 
Some of them remarked that it is hard 


that he 


concerto on him,” 
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for the best linguists to follow a singer.”—Worces- 
ter Telegram. ee 
Our old friends from New York are at it again. 
The Times says that in his “Te Deum” Bruckner 
falls into “plain dullness” and that many of his themes 
cannot hide their “commonplace character.” The 
Tribune, however, finds that the work is of 
markable originality and power.” In Mlle. Jolivet’s 
playing the Tribune deplored her lack of “sharply 
marked rhythms.” The Times, on the other hand, 
compliments her for playing with “much rhythmic 
incisiveness.” Boston and New York, too, run afoul 
of each other. The Tribune pities Mlle. Jolivet for 
“seeming indifferent to warmth and beauty of tone,” 
while the Boston Herald praises her for her “warmth 
and the beautiful sensuousness of her tone.” Again, 
the Tribune advises her to “cultivate sincerity ;” the 
Boston Herald does tribute to her “true feeling.” 
Oh, my brethren, where are we at? Does everything 
progress in this world except musical criticism? 
eS = 
The Bohemian Club entertained the visiting artists 
and newspaper men on Thursday evening. There 
were many choice spirits present—liquid and other- 
wise, 
es &s 
The elevator boy at the Bay State House is a 
philosopher. “Gee,” he said, “I thought all them 
soloists what's engaged for the festival are artists.” 
“What makes you think they are not?” “Well, they 
do nothing but practice, and practice, and practice, 
from the minute they get here until they go to the 
concert. It’s like a conversatory of music in this 
hotel.” 
ee 
Two citizens were riding on a Main street car, and 
discussing the performance of Beethoven's “Ninth” 
Symphony at the Thursday evening concert. “That's 
a pretty high soprano part,” remarked one; “I think 
it must run to—er—well—er—high C, I should 
say.” “Pardon me,” remarked the conductor of the 
car, who was listening to the conversation, “but the 
soprano part in the ‘Ninth’ symphony only goes as 
high as B.” “How do you know?” asked the first 
speaker. “Because I sang in the chorus when the 
‘Ninth’ symphony was given at the Worcester Fes 
tival in 1883,”" was the quiet reply of the conductor 
Ze 
“There are all sorts of things in that Chadwick 
music,” commented an amiable old lady after the 
“Cleopatra.” 
I 
The program book, in speaking of Mendelssohn's 
“Italian” symphony, says of its second movement : 
“It contains bright, joyous music.” Some mis- 
guided musicians have always imagined that the 
andante in question was one of the few sad things 
that Mendelssohn ever wrote. It is in the minor 
mode nearly throughout, and has quite the Tschai- 
kowskian ring of unrelieved pessimism. 
ee 
George Hamlin’s singing pleased no one better 
than a white haired old gentleman, whose joy in the 
tenor’s triumph was written all over the fine, 
wrinkled face. After the concert I met Hamlin 
walking to the hotel with the old gentleman. “My 
father,” said the tenor. 


Fashion Item: Wallace Goodrich was the only 
man in Worcester who wore a straw hat. 


“I don’t like the Gretchen music in Liszt’s 
‘Faust’,” said one smug critic, “because it doesn't 
develop.” Why should it? Does Gretchen develop? 

Se = 

F, E. Regal, the musical critic and feuilletonist of 
the Springfield Republican, was a visitor at the fes- 
tival. His sister, Mary Regal, wrote some excellent 
reviews of the concerts for the Worcester Evening 
Gazette. 

Madame Maconda told a funny story about her 
appearance last year at the Maine Festival. She had 
been billed as a “coloratura” soprano, and the good 
burghers of Bangor were expectant and also slightly 
puzzled. But one old lady waxed indignant, and 
meeting Mr. Chapman, the director, the day before 
the festival opened, she asked him point blank: “Do 
you mean to say, Mr. Chapman, that you are going 
to bring a colored singer to perform at these con 
certs f 

fe 

The Providence Journal has been represented at 
the Worcester Festival for sixteen consecutive years 
by W. A. Potter. He was there this year, as usual 

Mrs. Tryphosa Bates-Batcheller, the Worcester 
soprano, came on from Boston to hear one of the 
afternoon concerts. Mrs. Bates-Batcheller’s father 
is the Hon. Theodore Bates, one of Worcester’s 
most prominent citizens. 
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‘When Conductor Goodrich made his final ap 
pearance before his chorus and the audience, 400 
white handkerchiefs were waved at: htm. It is his 
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annual greeting, and is a relic of the days of Cari 
Zerrahn.”—Worcester Telegram. 
Se & 


Finis—until 1906. LEONARD LIEBLING 








Carlyle’s Opinion of Masicians. 

HEN Joseph Joachim, the famous violinist, visited 
this country in the '7os he was taken by a friend 
to Carlyle’s house in Chelsea and introduced as a well 
known musician. Pleading an engagement elsewhere, the 
friend then left, and Carlyle, who was just then starting 
for his morning constitutional, begged the violinist to ac- 

company him, which he did 
“During our long walk in Hyde Park,” said Joachim, 
when relating the story to his biographer, Andreas Moser, 
‘the Sage of Chelsea’ poured forth a stream of conversa- 
tion about Germany, the King of Prussia, Bismarck, 
Moltke, the war, &c. At last I thought I ought to say 
something, and innocently asked the irascible gentleman if 
he knew Sterndale Bennett, the famous English composer. 
**‘No,’ he answered, abruptly, and added, after a pause: 
‘I can’t bear musicians, as a rule; they are such an empty 


headed, wind baggy set of f people " London Pit it-Bits. 
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A PLEA FOR SOMETHING NEW. 


———__$_———_—— 


Can the “ Allied Arts,’’ Music and Painting Com- 
bined, Produce a New Art Form. 


By 
} ; OR many years writers have spoken 


painting and music, but only on the stage, with vocal 


Siras G. Pratt 


of the “allied arts,” 


and instrumental accompaniment, acting and scenery, has 
the subject been given any consideration 
May I therefore be permitted to suggest a more intimate 


relationship and a more frequent conjunction of the two 


arts? It was in 1885 when, upon attending one of Stod 
curred to me that 


uld be 


dard’s famous illustrated lectures, it 


a concert with pictorial illustrations w more ef 


fective and equally popular 


Previously, I had heard the story of Bonaparte in Egypt, 


when a band in front of his tent played the old tune 
“Marlborough” (known in this country as “We Won't Go 
Home Till Morning”), and how the natives sang it and 
danced, because it was one of their own folksongs; and it 
seemed that it would be interesting to trace some tune 
down through the centuries, showing the different forms it 
might assume, and illustrate them with pictures of histor 
events 

The result was my “Musical Metempsychosis,” or “The 
Transmigration of a Tune, from Pan to Wagner, compris 
ing twenty-one numbers and some sixty illustrations from 


works of art.” 


The experience which that gave ! 


Ssuggeste ds the pictoria 


illustrations of the great battles of the Civil War, with the 


mesic and that was re 


again 





ceived with so much favor as to encourage my subsequent 
works, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The Revolution,” and, lately 


“The triumphs of Paul Jones 


It did not occur to me that I was gradually producing a 


new form of the “allied arts,” but it now appears that ther 
s the possibility of a new art form which shall, by the 
timate and appropriate welding of painting and mus 


standard and 


How 


scenery has been disturbed by the awkward personality of a 


establish a new produce a pleasure heretofore 


| 


ittle known often the charm of beautiful music and 


singer, by an it appropriate gesture r defects in costum« 
how often a magnificent picture on the stage, with orch« 
ra, chorus and ensemble, will be made ridiculous by som« 
supernumerary s mistake or by some ther incident 

Indeed, the very ideality which the composer strives for 
© destroyed by the realism of the performance, and thus an 
artistic contradiction occurs 

It is this illogical juxtaposition which comes of placing 
living factors into the stage picture and then compelling 
them to speak in an ideal language (music) which is cot 
trary to the realism of their very presence, that offend 
the sense f the “eternal fitness of thir gs 

As a result, we find composers presenting most succe 
fully, not real, but lewendary characters i-spex Ally 
impossible to present seriously in this manner historical 
characters, no matter how noble. No German composer 
has yet had the temerity to present Frederic the Great 
upon the operatic stage as a “helden tenor Imagine the 


great founder of the Prussian Kingdom singing the story 
of his battles to an audience! 

Also in America all historical characters are too real t 
place upon the stage The musician would be counted a 


ubject for an msane asvilum who wo ld put Lreors 
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HAMLIN 
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The performance of Mr. Hamlin was a real artistic pleasure 


To the beautiful voice and brilliant schooling are joined in 
tensity of lyric feeling, musical taste and spirit.—Berlin Allge 
meine Musik Zeitung, March 23, 1905. 

A great success was made by Mr. Hamlin. * * * What 
the singer offers is genuine art His beautiful tenor voice is 


even throughout and in the lower as well as the upper register 
is equally fne.—Leipzig Abendzeitung, February 25, 1905 


Mr. Hamlin presented the songs unpretentiously with fiery 
passion and full glowing inspiration, which, in the direction of 
warmth and honest feeling, can seldom so be heard.—Dresden 
Neueste Nachrichten, February 22, 1905. 

Mr. Hamlin is an uncommonly gifted artist. * * * It 


must be agreed that Mr. Hamlin’s versatility was proved up to 
the very hilt.—London Daily News, May 25, 1905 
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ington or Lincoln upon the stage, and give either a tenor 


aria to sing! Yet these and all other well known and be 


loved heroes can be seen in picture wit it offense If 

we ask ourselves why, it seems that it is because in the 

picture they remain undisturbed, still within the realm of 
deality 

. ’ ‘ ’ , Inde 

You may present a tabieau of the Lt iratior I nde 

pendence, but you may not enact the signing without mak 


ing it a burlesque 

Again, you may present a picture of the Battle of Prince 
ton with Washington cheering on his troops, but if you try 
t\ ct it, it seems funny 

\ may look with reverence and p Li 
sig g the Emancipat Pr b e must not 
step down from the picture and open s ips without pan 
ng y with a sense of the ludicrous In the picture the 
ideal is preserved and remains steadfast n the real 
(contrary to sense and sentiment s presented, and the 
ideal is destroyed 

It seems that while a painting representing a great battle 
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Dramatic Soprano 








Management HENRY W 


Persona 


219 West 7Oth St., N. Y. 


Address 
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Resident Artists in Demand. 


HAT a decidedly busy season in concert and oratorio 

is in prospect for some of our most prominent resi- 

dent artists is already indicated by the early fall engage- 
ments of Corinne Welsh, the contralto; Anna Bussert, sc- 


European Notes. 


Leipsic Opera (recent productions)—“Fra Diavolo,” “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Robert le Diable,” “Hansel und 





Gretel,” “Les Cloches des Eremites.” prano; Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Claude Cunningham, 
Dresden Opera (recent productions)—“Fidelio,” “Der baritone, all of whom are under the management of F. W. 

Trompeter von Sakkingen,” “Lohengrin,” “Merry }{aensel. 

Wives of Windsor,” “Inquisitive Women” (comic.) Corinne Welsh will begin a series of recitals at the Sus- 
Cologne Opera (recent productions)—“The Armorer,” quehanna University, at Selinsgrove, Pa. October 26. 

“Czar und Zimmerman,” “Lohengrin,” “Trovatore,” Claude Cunningham, the baritone, whose popularity in the 


South is increasing with every appearance there, will re- 
visit numbers of the large cities in a concert tour during the 
months of November and December. In addition to this 
tour Mr. Cunningham has been booked to sing in many of 
the largest oratorio productions in various parts of the 
country this winter. 

Anna Bussert has just been engaged for a series of re- 
citals in the Northwest early in the spring. She is a versa- 
tile singer of marked ability and was chosen from a list 
of candidates that included singers from all over the coun- 
try as well as Canada. 

Frank Ormsby, who is also winning public favor as a 


“Merry Wives of Windsor,” “The Jewess,” “Mignon.” 


t 
Willy Kruse will be one of the concertmasters at the 
Berlin Royal Opera, beginning in October. 
tt 
Gustav Mueller, of Wiemar, has been engaged as the 
new leader of the Nuremberg Philharmonic. 
eS & 
Dessau Opera will produce 


by Count Sayn-Wittgenstein. 
ee & 


rhe “Anthony and Cleo- 


patra,” 


representative American lyric tenor, is booked for a series 
of concerts in Southern States. Mr. Ormsby’s talents have 
long been recognized in the Middle and Far Western 
States, where he not only appeared in concert and oratorio, 
but was a favorite in grand and comic opera productions 
for several years. His artistic work was further rewarded 
with the professorship of vocal music in the University of 
Denver. Upon coming East this year he decided to make 
a specialty of concert and oratorio, in which branches his 
services will undoubtedly be in great demand. 














cen- 
days 


TUDIO TO LET—I will let my artistic studio, 
trally located, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and evenings, including a recital hall accommodating 150, 
to piano or violin teacher, at moderate figure; fine oppor- 
tunity; must be seen to be appreciated. Address “P. B.,” 
care Musica, Courter. 
ONSERVATORY FOR SALE—A prosperous con- 
servatory in the Middle West for sale at a reason- 
able figure. The yearly profits amount to considerably 
more than the control can be purchased for. Address 
T. R., care THe Musicat Courter. 








Conductor Kahler, of the Mannheim Opera, will take 

Zumpe’s old post as leader of the Schwerin Opera 
t €& 

The Halle Opera began its new season middle of last 

month 
tf €& 

Brussels does not send very encouraging reports about 
Pol de Mont’s Rayon de Soleil,” recently 
produced in the Belgian capita). 

tS 

Prague’s operatic novelties will be Leo Blech’s 
and Eugen d’Albert’s “Flauto Solo.” 

eS & 

October 13 marks the date of the premiére of “Bruder 
Lustig,” Siegfried Wagner's new opera. It is to be given 
at Hamburg 
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“La Princesse 





“Cinder A new device for 
increasing the stretch and 
developing the 
strength of the fingers. 
Invaluable to pianists and 


other instrumentalists. 


ella” 
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“Fédora” made a real hit recently in Marien 


SOUSA 


Giordano’s 


bad 





ov 


Patent applied tor in the United States 
and all foreign countries by 








ANDER. 


e><d 
For sale at Piano Studio of 


LEOPOLD WINKLER, 


6! East 120th Street, 
NEW YORK 
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E. B. KURSHEEDT. 





AND HIS 


BAND 


some “ PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Priests of Pallas Festivities 





Sat. p.. City, Mo. (Flee Daily) .. 


‘ JOHNSON . 


TrENOR 


aa” fe 


181 E. 17th St. 





Sun. 8~—Mattoon, Ii). atinee)...... Mattoon Theatre. 
Sun. 8&—Terre Haute, Ind. (Evening)Grand Opera House. 
Mon. 9—~Crawfordsville, Ind, (Matinee). Music Hall. 
Mon. g—Lafayette, Ind. a: » Gapnd i. House. 
Tues. 10—Frankfort, Ind, (Matinee Blinn Theatre. 
Tues. 10—-Marion, ind. (Evening)...... ec Indiana. 
Wed. t1—Greenvilie, Ohio (Matinee). Phen 8 6 Opers Mouse. 
Wed. 11—Piqua, Ohio (Evening)...... s Opera H 
Thu. 12—Urbana, Ohio (Matinee)...... New ‘Clifford Theatre 
Thu. 12 {ol umbus, Ohio (Evening).....Great Southern Theatre 
Fri, 13—Canal Dover, Ohie (Matinee). -Hardesty Theatre. 
Fri. 19-~Canton, Ohio (Evening)....... Canton Auditorium. 
Sat. t4—Cleveland, Ohio (Mat. and Eve.) Gray’s Armory. 
Sun. 15-—Elyria, Ohio (Matinee)....... Elyria Theatre. 
Sun. 1§—~Akron, Ohio (Svenias) FEFRSY- Colonial Theatre. 

of. — ) 
_ a Pittsburg, Pa. Salle f | Exposition Music Hall. 


nN La 
Sun. aa—New York City, N. (Evening) Metropolitan Opera House 


Offices: Astor Court | Building, New York City 
FRANK CHRISTIANER, Director of Tours 





IMPORTANT ! 


To ARTISTS, TEACHERS, MANAGERS, PIANO DEALERS, 
PUBLISHERS, MUSIC STORES, CONSERVATORIES, BTC. 


THE 


1905-6 





Wellington 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


R. E. JOHNSTON, [lanager, 


St. James Building, N. Y. City 
NOTICES: 


oni tl will mag Mme. Wellington; a dramatic soprano of tremendous 


ll FP bn Dail 
Mme. Wellingwe possesses a perfect vocal instrument of exquisite qual- 
though her of 


ot superb, she leaves nothing to be 
ow tones.—London Daily Standard. 


Her musical interpretations and purity 
the consideration which her audience acc 


wih on EN ge range and an organ of . age Wel 
cece 0 birdlike perfection of technic Sa are = aa 
“Teddies Dally Lenten. 


She created @ sensation and was favored with many re- 
ly News. 


al range and the bell like tones the u 
wished for in her beautifal, 


of tone cuipet this gifted artist 
orded her—London Echo. 
alls her 


KNABE PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 





AMERICAN 
MUSICAL 
DIRECTORY 


Mine. SAMAR 7 


Russian-American Fianist 
Mme. SAMAROFF is engaged by The BOSTON SYMPHONY, PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA and the ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Season 1905-06 


Direction of J. E. FRAKCKE 


Steinway Hall, New York 





TEN THOUSAND ADDRESSES, United States and Canada 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES, ARTISTS, TEAC HERS, 
CONSERVATORIES, ORCHESTRAS, BANDS, ETC. 


DELIVERED ON RECEIPT OF $2.50 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG., Puvisne- 
417-419 St. James Building, New.York 
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Mme. BIRDIGE BLYE 


rPIaANiIisT 
Address 5328 Washington Avenue, CHICAGO 
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LAST YEAR IN AMERICA 


(FOR AN INDEFINITE PERIOD) 


ANITA 


SOPRANO 

























OOOOOOO0OOOO@ 
ENGAGED WITH . 


Alban | = Musical Association 
Ann Fang ick ay Festival 
Auburn, N. Choral U nion Club 
Boston, Mass. 

Handel and Haydn Society 

Apollo Club. 

St. Cecilia Societ 

Singing Society Club. 

Chickeri Chamber Concerts 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Brooklyn Institute 
Binghamton, N. Y., Choral Club 
Brockton, Mass., Choral Societ 
Boulder, Col., Friday Musical Gur 
Columbus, Ohio, Oratorio Society 

Liederkranz. 

foman’s Musical C! 

Chicago, Ill, Apollo Club. 
Champaign, ., May Festival 
Concord, N. May Festival 
Denver, Col., Mitucsday Musical Club 
Detroit, Mich., St. Cecilia Society 
Duluth, Minn., Matinee Musical Club 
Dover, N. H., Choral Society 
Easton, Pa., Oratorio Society 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

May Festival 

St. Cecilia Society 
Gloucester, Mass, Choral Festival 
Greensboro, N, C., May Festival. 
Galveston, Tex., Ladies’ Musical Club 
Houston, Tex., "Woman's Choral Club 












































Halifax, N,.5., Symphony Society \ 

Hartford, n., Oratorio Society ‘ 

Harri a., Choral Society 

Ithaca, , May Festival. \ 
H. Goren Club. 

Louisville, Ky. May Festival. 


Lynn, Mass., Choral Society. 
Lowell, M Mass., Orchestral Saniety 
pctence, F Choral coast 


hbur, Va. Choral Soc 
Minne, ols, Minn. Philharmonic Society 
Milw Wis., Choral Society 
Gedeen. Mich., Musical Club 


OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

































New York, 


Mogart 


Hasta 


Philadelphia, pat 


Providence, R 
Richmond, Va., We 
Reading, Pa., Chor 


St. Paul, Minn, © 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Liederkranz 


Springfeld, Mass 


Spartanbur s. « . 
Scranton f 
Salem, ast., May 
Toledo, Ohio, Eury 
Oratorio Societ 


Trenton, N. J., Che 

Washington, D. C 
Saengerbund 

Watertown, N. Y 


and many othe 











now Vous Cherus 
Pooke Ker 


memic Society 


Harlem Oratorio Society 


New Haven, Co ratorio 
Symphon tr 
Newark, N. = x lub 
Ne wburyport ‘Mass., Choral Union 
Nashua, it Oratorio Society 
New Britain, , A. ; 
Ottawa, Canada, Choral Society 

Oberlin, Ohio, Musical Union, 
Ocean Greve i. Ses 
Orange, N Mendetasohn Choral Unior 


Festival 


Jratorio S« 


Fortnightly Club 
Pitteburg, Pa., Mozart Club 


Sox 


torio Society 


Chorus 


“ bety 


Arion Society 


dnesday ( 
al Society 


nora! Club 


May Festiv 


Musical 


Savannah, Ga, Musical Club 


st 


St. Louis, Me., Choral Symphony 


al 


Saginaw, Mich., Thomas Orchestra, 


estival 


May Festiva! 


, Oratorio Socie 


Festival 
dice Club 
¥ 


ral Club 


ty 


Troy, N. Y., Choral Society Club 


Choral Society 


TS 


Worcester, Mass., Choral Club 
, Musical S« 
Yonkers, N. Y., Choral Society 


hety 


OODOOOOOOOOOO 
ENGAGED WITH 


Meriden, Conn., Choral Society 
Meadville, Pa. College cf Musik 
N Arion Sectety 
Mendelssohn Glee Cheb. 


OOOOOOOOOOOO® 












Mme. Rio displayed a temperament and musical intelli- 
gence of the highest order—New York Evening Post. 

The Arion Society made the acquaintance of a magnificent 
New York Staats Zeitung. 

Nothing equal to Anita Rio’s singing of “Come Unto Him” 
has been heard in Boston for a long time—Philip Hale in 
Boston Herald. 

Anita Rio is about the best soprano Boston ever hears. 
Boston Globe. 

It is doubtful if her equal as an interpreter of the Messiah 
can be found.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

As an example of pure singing, one will never hear any- 
thing more beautiful than her rendition of “I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

If Mme. Rio continues in her upward progress, she will be 
justly acclaimed a second Patti.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Mme. Rio sang to those who understood music and was 
frequently paid the tribute of tears.—Duluth, The Tribune. 





PRESS NOTICES 


| 


| 
| 


Miss Rio was superb as Aida. The ease with 
was wonderful 


voice of silver dominated every climax 
Minneapolis Evening Tribune 


The role of Aida by Mme. Rio was perfectly 


Minneapolis Times. 
In the “Inflammatus” from the “Stabat 


glorious voice and art combining to delightful 


Mater” 


which 


don 


her 


her 


justice 


her great 


voice triumphantly dominated the full chorus and orchestra 
St. Paul Globe. 

Mme. Rio has all the attributes of the truly 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


great artist 


Mme. Rio’s singing is a perfect lesson in tone production 


Washington Post 


Anita Rio was the artist of the day and more than proved 


The memory of her singing of the Messiah has 


herself worthy of the title—Grand Rapids Evening Press 


made 


as 


| great an impression as that achieved by any soloist the Festi 
| val management has had in recent years.—Worcester, Mass., 
| Daily Telegram. 




















FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 





53 EAST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Tour of Grand a in English. 





Henry W. Savage’s Splendid Company, With a Train Load of Artists, Musicians and Produc- 
tions, to Visit Eighty Cities in a Repertory That Includes «« The Valkyrie,’’ ++ Lohen- 
grin,’’ «* Tannhauser,’’ ‘+ Aida,’’ + Rigoletto,”’ «« Faust ’’ and + La Boheme.”’ 


AST strides have certainly been made in Ameri- 
can musical education, and, better still, in appre- 
ciation of native aftists, when such packed audi- 
ences turn out for grand opera in English as 
those which welcomed Henry W. Savage's splen- 

did company in Greater New York during the opening 
week of its tenth season, that began last Monday night. 
his really celebrated organization has achieved such pro- 
nounced success as to deserve being styled one of our 
established American institutions 

Wonderful progress has been made in the popularizing 
of grand opera since Manager Savage first led his English 
speaking forces out of Boston. During the first few years 
he wisely refused to venture far from ‘Eastern musical 
centres, but within the past three seasons his company has 
become a full blown enterprise and is in demand through 
out the country. Not only have his productions assumed 
such magnificent proportions as to rival the most preten- 
tious ever shown in America, but his native prime donne 
tenors, baritones and basses have mastered the grand opera 
art so perfectly that they are now able to interpret the 
most exacting roles found in the greatest masterpieces. Their 
work in the Wagnerian music dramas is especialiy finished. 
No further evidence of the wonderful beauties of operas 
in our own tongue need be offered than that of the Savage 
superb production of “Parsifal” last season, It is only fair 
to predict that this courageous manager will achieve as 
fine a success in his forthcoming production of “The Val 
kyrie,” which is to be the first of “The Ring” operas to be 
given in the vernacular. 

New York music lovers this week are enjoying a reper- 


tory that consists of Verdi's “Rigoletto” and “Aida,” Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” Puccini's “La Bo- 
héme” and Gounod’s “Faust.” Following the New York 


engagement the productions will be loaded on a special 
Savage Company will begin its cross-conti 
ovations bestowed last 


train and the 
nent tour. That it will receive the 
season and which bespeak a remarkable revival of patriotic 
interest in the works of the master composers when sung 
in English may be regarded as a foregone fact. 

It is interesting to note the progress during recent years 
in combatting the old prejudice against grand opera in our 
ewn language. When grand opera had its birth three cen- 
turies ago in Florence a new standard was set for the high- 
est form of musical art. Since that day the master com 
posers have embalmed in glorious melodies the mythology, 
lore of past centuries. However, 
always been denied the encour 


legends and historic 
American musicians have 
agement necessary to inspire competition with the works of 
genius in other that the twentieth century 
still finds us yielding homage to the imported article 

Until the advent of the Savage Grand Opera Company 
native artists were barely tolerated unless having first se 
This is all the more regrettable 


countries, so 


cured a reputation abroad, 
since Americans show the most prodigious appreciation of 
the divine gift of melody 


No other people expend such sums for the pleasure of 


HASLAM 


Professeur de Chent. 


POSE, E, TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, OPERA, CONCERT 
Direost Communication with Eurepean 


Managers. 
2 Rue Maleville (Parc Monceau), PARIS, 


being entertained; nowhere do they bow so low to the 
great artists or crown them with such golden favors. 

It is easy to understand why this rich praise has been 
withheld from native art and artists. By adroit advertis- 
ing on the part of those who look solely to our musical 
millionaires for patronage, and by offering fabulous sal- 
aries to foreign singers who refuse to sing for us in our 
own tongue, Americans have been falsely educated to be- 
lieve that operatic art was not “art” unless it bore the 
foreign imprint. 

During the ten years in which Henry W. Savage has 
maintained his English grand opera company, a new chap- 
ter has been written for the history of music in America 
Mr. Savage's persistence has won approval of the musical 
world and the opportunity afforded by his organization to 
ambitious and talented American vocalists has made his 
name familiar in every music school in the land. 

For this reason it is a pleasure to record the vast strides 
made by his company, for its work is surely one of the 
most influential factors in higher musical education. There 
is promise that “musical gold bricks” in the near future 
will hardly bring as fine a price as in the past, and that 
American artists will soon receive the recognition at home 
that is extended by other countries to their talented vocal- 
ists. If America is to compete with the Italian, French 
and German schools of opera, we must produce opera in 
our own tongue and in no other. To Americans the lan- 
guage of the nation must necessarily be the most musical 
as well as the most vigorous, versatile and comprehensive 
Vocal teachers on the Continent have pronounced the 
American voice the most brilliant and penetrating of any 
that are now being cultivated in foreign studios, and it re- 
mains only for the American artists to receive full recog- 
nition at home to insure the permanent success of grand 
opera in English. 

rhis season Manager Savage has the finest corps of sil 
ver voiced sopranos and deep throated contraltos, of robust 
tenors, resonant baritones and stalwart bassos, as well as 
the best chorus of cultivated voices, he has ever brought 
together. His interpretations of the grand opera classics 
should be rewarded with even greater praise than last 
season. 

The tour of his company has been laid out on extensive 
lines, including over eighty engagements between Boston 
and Vancouver, Montreal and New Orleans. All principal 
cities of the East, South and West will be visited before 
the company returns again to New York. 

The company will number over 150 in its vocal forces 
and will be accompanied throughout the tour by an orches 
tra of fifty symphony musicians. As conductors Mr. Sav 
age still retains the superbly equipped N. B. Emanuel 
Elliot Schenck, one of the Wagnerian authorities in this 
country, and who, with the exception of Walter Damrosch, 
is the only native musician that has risen to the rank of a 
As assistant conductor the talented 
has been engaged 


grand opera conductor. 
Eugene Salvatore, 
artists of former years still 


violin virtuoso, 


favorite singing 


Among the 


CHARLES 
W, 


BARITON BF. 


CLARK 





with the company are Gertrude Rennyson, Rita Newman, 
William Wegener, Joseph Sheehan, Winfred Goff, Arthur 
Deane and Thomas D. Richards. The new artists include 
sopranos Moriora Serena, who was Jean de Reszké’s star 
pupil and who won instant favor Monday night in the title 
role of “Aida”; Florence Scarborough, who has just re- 
turned from two years’ study in Paris, and Millicent Bren- 
nan, a young Canadian prima donna, one of Rose Caron’s 
Paris pupils. The contraltos include Margaret Crawford, 
who sang in the Wagnerian operas at the Royal Opera in 
Wiesbaden, and who made her successful American debut 
Tuesday night as Ortrud, together with Claude Albright, 
the talented mezzo-soprano, who shared honors as Kundry 
last year in Mr. Savage's “Parsifal” production. The new 
male voices include Francis Maclennan, 
who sang Parsifal last year, and the bassos, Ottley Cran 


an admirable tenor, 


ston and Robert Kent Parker, both of the “Parsifal” com 
pany. 
Beginning next week Mr. Savage will give Newark its 


first grand opera season in twenty years, after which there 
will be a brief tour of New England cities before the annual 
From there the company will visit 
Western States, 
including its second season in 
Coast, return 
Minneap- 


engagement in Boston 

Canada, tour the Middle 
itinerary through the South, 
New Orleans, and then leave for the 
ing from British Columbia by way of Winnipeg, 


make a complete 


Pacific 


olis, St. Paul and Milwaukee. The entire itinerary is as 
follows: 

October 2-7, Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn 

October 9-14, Newark Theatre, Newark 

October 16, Smith’s Theatre, Bridgeport, Conn 


Hartford, Conn 
Northampton, Mass 


Parson's Theatre, 


of Music, 


October 17-18, 
October 19, Academy 


October 20, Court Square Theatre, Springfield, Mass 
October 23, Colonial Theatre, Pittsfield, Mass 

October 24-25, Worcester Theatre, Worcester, Mass 
October 26-28, Opera House, Providence, R. I 

October 30, November 11, Tremont Theatre, Boston, Ma 
November 12-18, His Majesty's, Montreal 

November 20-25, The Princess, Toronto 

November 27, December 2, Star Theatre, Buff N. ¥ 
December 4-9, Nixon, Pittsburg, Pa 

December 11-16, Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. ¢ 
December 18 Norfolk, Va 

December 19-20, Richmond, Va 


Columbia, S. C 


Charleston, S. ( 


December 21, 
December 22, 
Savannah, Ga 

Grand Opera House, Atlanta, Ga 
Ala 

Ala 


December 23, 
December 25-26, 
December 27, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, 
Mobile, Ala 


December 28, 
December 29-30, 


Hrens Vocal Studio 
REOPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th. 


Send 12 cents for booklet, ‘‘MY VOCAL METHOD," 
giving rates of tuition, etc 


STUDIO :805 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


FRANK KING CLARK 


28 Rue de Ponthieu. PARIS. 


Singing, Acting, Repertoire 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 


PAUL STUART, de l'Opéra Comique. 
WALTHER STRARAM, £2::<s.925<~.. 
CONCERT TOUR, 1906—Feb. 1 to June 1. 
Oratorio—Recital. 


Address F. WIGHT NEUMANN. 


Manager: KIMBALL HALL, Chicago. 














F.de FAYE-JOZIN 


Officier de l’Instruction Publique 
Premier Prix du Conservatoire de Paris 


Author of * reg ne Belis".— 
N. Y.); Piéces pittoresques; Berceuse, etc. 


LEBSSONS “A PIANO AND COMPOSITION 


17 Rue St Lazare, PARIS, FRANCE 


m with musical setting—( Schirmer, 








MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
1425 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 


MARGUERITE HALL, 





a : 6120-38th 














VICTOK HARRIS 


ta all 
THER @ SEES © the bigbeat he 
te a Pease 2 Miss 3 Ethel <r9ae. Mine 
Anna Bussert, M 


enzie Gordon, Mr. Julian Walker and Mr. Eugene Cowles. 


trom the ceeieeaate of eae Seemation 


finish and Completion of Public Singing. 
sre; Men Seabery © Para. rs. Morris Biack, 
Feilding Roselle, M De Wolf Hopper, 

rs. Marian Van_ Duyn, Mrs. Harmon yesae 


Studio: THE ALPINE, 55 West 334 St., New York City 


2” WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 25. 
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Season 1905-E 
IN EUROPE. 


(Contralto. ) 


Address: Care “CREDIT LYONNAIS.” 
Paris, FRANCE. 
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January 1-6, Tulane Theatre, New Orleans 
January 8, Vicksburg, Miss. 
January 9-10, Memphis, Tenn 
January 11, Little Rock, Ark 
January 12-13, Dallas, Texas 
January 1s, Galveston, Texas 
January 16-17, Houston, Texas 
January 18-19, San Antoni Texas 
January 20, Fort Worth, Texas 
January 22-27, Broadway Theatre, Denve 
January 29, Pueblo, Col 

January 30, Colorado Springs, ( 
January 31, en route 

February 1-3, Salt Lake Theatre, Salt Lake City, Uta 
February s-7, Portland, Ore 
February 8-14, Seattle, Was 
February 15, Victoria, B. ¢ 
February 16-17, Vancouver, B. ( 
February 19, Bellingham, Was! 
February 20-21, Tocoma, Was 
February 22-24, Spokane, Was) 
February 27-28, Butte. M t 

March 1-2, Helena, Mont 

Marc 3, Fargo, Dak 

Mar Winnipeg, M 

Mar & Grar Forks, N. Dak 
March 9 Duluth, Minr 

March 12-14, Minnea 

Marct 1 St. Pa 

Ma », Sioux ¢ I 

Marct De M I 

Ma 2 Lis l Neb 

Ma 24, O a, Net 

Mar 6-3 Ww s W h ( 
\pr Centur Sst. I 

Apr », Terre Haute, I 

Apr Indiar l 

Ar I ed 0 

Apr 4, I s Ky 

Ase Davidson, Milwauk 

A ne 4, Grar Ra M 

Apt Ca n, Ohi 

Apr Erie, Pa 

Apr May R N.Y 
Ma Ault n, N. ¥ 

May &, Ithaca, N. Y 

May 9 Syracuse, N. ¥ 

M Schenectady, N y 

i Alt N. ¥ 


Gerardy to Open Season In Indianapolis. 


AN GERARDY is to open his season at Indianap 


J I 


November 6, at the first in the series of concerts 

that city, directed by Ona B. Talbot 
Gerardy will introduce for the first time im this country 
at the Philharmonic Society concert on January 5 and 6, the 


America 


ly 


new Jules Jourgen concerto, never before heard in 


It is in three movements, with a cadenza by Gerar« 


When Ys 


musicians of 


spoke to many of the 


told the Philharmon« 


vye was here last s on he 


this new concerto and 


Society they should not fail to have Gerardy play this new 
and great work, should he appear with them 
Exonerated. 
Mr. Hinote lives at Gentry, but he is not a vocalist.—St 


Joseph (Mo ; Ne ws Press 





Leopold Stokevsk!i. could build or repair any instrument he ever saw. One 
EOPOLD STOKOVSKI, the new organist and choir- ‘™* he was commissioned to repair a bass viol which had 
master of Saint Bartholomew's Protestant Episcopal been badly wrecked by its owner, 1 falle the 
Church, Forty-fourth street and Madison avenue, is of “'PP* sidewalk Old H took e big fiddle and 
Polish-Irish descent. He is a graduate of Queen's College, worked on it a couple of days and lly had it all glued 
Oxford, England; pupil of Sir Walter Parratt, the master ind fastened nicely together Then he p ily raised it 
of the King’s Musick; of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, the *™™ the bench. As soon as it reached an upright position 
Cambridge professor, and Sir Frederick Bridge, organist there was a great clatter and scratching insid the old 
of Westminster Abbey hap gazed in horrified wonder, and thet apped hands 
At the age of sixteen he became a Fellow of the Royal head as the meaning of th aa e dawne 
College of Organists; at nineteen he was appointed orgat pons He had left tw : LD 
ist and choirmaster of Saint James’ Church, Piccadilly, at le the bass fiddl 
tended by the royalty and aristocracy of England, and at = = 
twenty-one he took his musical bachelor’s degree at Ox Institute of Applied Music. 
Ht American Ir Kate S. Chitt | le } 
T reopened tor the seasor 4 ‘ f three student 
ecitals by Ethel Peckham, October followed by Fd 
Compton and | abeth D. Clark if re , ' 
j ned, the latter by P Savage, Octolx 1M 
t Goetz, Nov ‘ 7 The 1 y 
ved. The « t ving 
‘ T W b ’ \ 
pias ‘ 
The Master School of Music. 
fy Aan JAEGER Mr. } e been mal 
t he vy ! t t f M r S | f 
\ R Lely M ] . e direct 
e } , y ss 
t Ma 
S , 
I 
ford, and it is safe to say he he y nee rganist Sa 
Daitietatinile tine qumaeh* Eh 7 Meaieat ' Maud Powell Welcomed Home. 
1s an orchestral conductor M AUD POWELL, a Amet f tl 
ins ‘ — - i ¥ 
lay Octoher 1. { , ting — 
Alice Nielsen in Grand Opera. Afeien The fos ehet a ‘ 
LICK NIELSEN, the American prima donna if S 
A sail from England October 13 on the steamer Cedri t 
Her season will open in Washington, D. ¢ November 
Miss Nielsen, who was last heard here opera, | Wellington as Voeal Soloist. 
been away from America three year and during that time 
has risen to the rank ot a star in grand opera. Sa ! M ARTEAU and ( ta 
Kingston, representing F. Ziegfeld, Jr Ss arranging d | New \ N J rel ur 
for the forthcoming tour of the ger in tl mtry Mad W é v I 
—_—— Ww 
ioe ged by M 
The Noisy ‘Cello. i 
(From the Pittsburg Leader 
H Al ren ule ] nother n the rowd of anot rm Rich te Play Here 
T cian who was also filled with t lea that the bool HADDEUS RICH ‘ 
of knowledge had been written from | lictation Tr] ‘ T ‘ mong t ‘ f 
hap played on a number of instruments, and de lared he rd m New York 














DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


PATRICOLO 


PIANIST 


MARTEA 


WELLINGTON 








GERARDY 


STENDER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


THappeus RICH 


VIOLINIST 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Exclusive Manager for America for the Above Artists 


ST. JAMES BUILDING, BROADWAY AND 26th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
KNABE PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 





TOURING, 1905-1906. 


31 weeks of daily concert triumphs as the Official Band 
of the World's Pair—May to December 





Grand Cencert Tour, principal cities and towns of the 
country, beginning Oct. 6. 


WEIL’S BAND 


ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM WEIL, Director. 


A Modern Organization for a Medern Public! 


FIFTY CHOSEN PLAYERS aad SOLOISTS. 


AMY WHALEY, Prima Donna Soprano 











SOLOISTS —Coreet, trampet, clarinet ONCERTS-—HIGH CLASS 

trombone, saraphene, pi: coe o, bari'one SPIRITED. 

Srectat Fratcres French bore ~ ‘ 

quartette, trambone quartetie. cathe ENGAGING 

rai chimes, ete POPULAR 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: NEW YORK CITY: 

Suite 5:2 Security Building. 301 Keickerbocker Theatre Bidg. 


WILuiam WEIL, Director 


WEIL AMUSEMENT COMPANY 
Address of matters ‘elating to band 
artista, music, ete. 


EB Oper tor Propesats tor Summer Engagements — Parts. Resorts Expositions. Ete 


38th St. and Broadway. 
GEO. &. LOOMIS, Gen’! Manager. 


Address on bus'pese matte: « dates, ete. 





GivosSsSsE FYE 


CAMPANARI 


(Leading Baritone Metropolitan Opera) 


Concerts and Song Recitals 


Address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East §7th St., New York 





SIMON BUGHHALTER 


For Concerts and Recita 





Solo Pianist. INSTRUCTION 


Is. 


ADDRESS: 647 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Musical People. 


Louisville, Ky.—-E. Clinton Keithley, a young singer 
and orchestra player, who has been rewarded with some 
financial success through the popularity of his song “In 
the Valley Where the Ohio River Flows,” is continuing the 
work of setting geography to music, and has just finished 
a companion song entitled “In the Hills of Indiana.” 

Pall River, Mass. —A piano recital by Louise Frances 
Brooke, a twelve years old pupil of J. Thompson Myers, 
was given before a large audience in the C. S. Greene 
rooms in Main street. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Pupils of M. Hills gave a piano re 
cital in which Fanchon Hills, Ruth Mitchell, Miss Schwor- 
er and Miss Lavigne played selections by Wagner, Cham- 
inade, Raff, Weber, Hauser and Krzyanowski. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y —Georgia Yager, soprano, and 
Arthur G. Hughes, the Welsh baritone, gave a musicale 
in the parlors of the Vermont House. Their program con- 
sisted of French, German and English ballads and several 
duets. 

Madison, Wis.—Genevieve Church Smith has returned 
from a year’s study in Europe. During her stay abroad 
she visited Berlin, Italy and Paris, and took lessons from 
Madame Viardot. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—A new string quartet, consisting of 
Hermann Dossenbach, Paul Verpoest, George Henricus 
and Felix Boucher, will be heard at local society musicales 
this season 

Atlanta, Ga.—Miss Wartman, of Citra, Fla., was the so 
prano soloist of an informal musicale in the Windsor Ho- 
tel parlors. She was assisted by Miss Cawthon, soprano; 
Miss Thomas, alto, and Wallena Harper and Miss Walton, 
pianists 

Blizabeth, N. J.—An organ recital was given by Frank 
Miller. of New York, in the Madison Presbyterian Church 
tach’s “Praeludium,” “Suite Goethique,” by Boellman, 
Widor's “Toccata” and gavotte by Thomas were some of 
Mr. Miller's solos. He was assisted in the vocal part of 
ihe program by Gladys Urner, soprano; Edward K Tay 
lor, tenor, and Jane Whittemore, organist of the church, 
who acted as accompanist 

Nashville, Tena.—Carinne Tabler, soprano, and Dor 
othy Orbison Cooney, reader, gave a musical entertainment 
in the Presbyterian church. Foster's “Serenade,” Riego’s 
‘Slave Song” and an operatic selection were Miss Tabler’s 
numbers 

Brockton, Mass.—Edith Pike and her pupils entertained 
their friends in the Masonic Building. Elizabeth Lepoids, 
Marion Lepoids, cornetist, and Sara E. Lepoids, 
iccompanist, played several trios. Other pupils who took 
part were Elizabeth Mangan, Mildred Austin, Walter E 
Oliver and Edith Milliken. 


Ansonia, Cona.---W. D. Halle’s Chorus Club, with the 
Mildred Babcock, soprano; Alice Mertons, 
contralto, and H. S. Bartlett, organist, gave a concert in 
the Congregational church. The members of the club are: 
First tenors, J. W. Rose, G. H. Russell, E. P. Curtis; sec 
ond tenors, C. F. Heine, H. S. Bartlett, W. D. Halle; first 
bassos, Dr. F. C. Hotchkiss, I. A. MacConnell, Frank 
Hotchkiss: second bassos, A. E .Wilson, John Burr, L. E 
Hebbard 


plamist, 


assistance of 


Des Moines, la.—G. O. Freiermood, baritone, gave a 
recital in the Hotel Chamberlain. Ballads by Schubert 
and Schumann and a dozen English songs made up his 
program. 

Avoca, N. Y.—Mrs. Homer Wagner has organized a 
young people’s chorus club for the study and practice of 
chorus singitig and church music. 


Racine, Wis.—Pupils of Leo Tecktonius pleased a large 
audience in the Y. M. C. A. Hall with a piano and vocal re- 
cital. Louise Rowlands, pianist, played Scarlatti, Rubin- 
stein and Leschetizky compositions. Jeeanne Tecktonius, 
soprano; Frederick Lochner, ‘cellist, and Leo Tecktonius, 
accompanist, assisted 


Warsaw, N. Y.—A violin and piano recital by Mrs. L. 
H. Tyler and Lillian Baldwin and G. A. Mix, clarinetist, 
was well attended in the Town Hall. Miss Baldwin is a 
pupil of E. R. Nicolai, of New York. 

Lebanon, Pa.—Pupils of Carrie Bordleman gave a re- 
cital in Miller Music Hall. Elizabeth Schock, pianist, and 
Gertrude C. Regennas, soprano, assisted. 


Graaville, N. Y.—Alice Baldwin, the music teacher, has 
resumed her studio work. 


Torrington, Cona.—A choral society has been organ- 
ized by Richmond P. Paine. It has 125 members. 

Troy, N. ¥Y.—The Emma Willard Conservatory scholar- 
ships for piano, violin and voice were awarded for this 
year to Anna Williams, Elsie Wales, F. G. Packard and 
Frank Wilson. 

Trenton, N. J.—Vocal and instrumental music have been 
added to the course of studies in the State Home for Girls 
and the moral effect is already noticeable in the improved 
attention to discipline by many pupils. Mrs. H. C. Birk- 
holz is the music teacher. 

Chandler Vailey, N Y.—An organ recital by pupils of 
John Phelps was given in the United Brethren Church 
The players were Elton Sands, Olive Ramberg, Clair Al 
len, Earl Lawson, Evaline Peterson, Effie Crempenshaw, 
Willis Millspaw, Laura Swanson, Grace Palmer, Alice 
Delamater and Lillian Anderson 

Seabright, N. J.—A musicale was given at the Rumson 
Bluff home of Mrs. John J. McCook. Charlotte M. Lesser, 
soprano; Howard V. Pascal, tenor, and Ernest B Man- 
ning, pianist, were the soloists 

Little Rock, Ark.—The Monday Musical Club held a 
musicale and reception at the home of Sarah Blanks. Piano 
and vocal solos were given by Marguerite Niemeyer, Louise 
Evans, Elizabeth Tustin, Bernardine Jarrett, Alleen Nie- 
meyer, Anna Oliver, Marion Clarke, Dorothy Niemeyer, 
Courtney Carroll, louise Sanders and Amner McClerkin 

Wichita, Kan.—Blanche Imboden, soprano; Amy 
fucker and Ruth Imboden, pianists, all of whom are pupils 
of Mary Findley, gave a recital in the home of Mrs. Whit- 
ney Tucker. Another good musicale was that given by 
Mrs. McGrainger, with the aid of Hortense Imboden, 
pianist; Harriet Stanley and Mrs. Miller, sopranos; P 
Hoerring, violinist, and Blanche Imboden, soprano 

Stockbridge, Mass.—Alice Cummings, pianist, and Mr 
Cummings, violinist, gave a recital, which included Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal” music. 

Albion, N. Y¥.—Phcebe May Roberts gave a recital in the 
Pullman Memorial Church, with the assistance of A. W 
Ashley, Elizabeth Woods and Ernestine Beckwith 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Appreciated Article. 
$36 ComsriruTion ‘ 
Satr Lake, Utah, September 20, 1905. { 
The Musical Courier Company: 

I just want to tell you how much I enjoyed your talk 
on voice placing. Why not give us more? It is one of 
the best articles I have read, and I guess I am not alone 
Hoping to see more on the same line, 

Yours for success, 
CHas. Kent 


Mark Hambourg in South Africa. 
ORE criticisms from the antipodes about Mark Ham- 


bourg’s performances read 

There could be no greater testimony to the impression created ir 
Durban by Hambourg at his first recital or Tuesday than the 
that two hours before the concert commenced last night people were 
waiting to get in, and the orchestra had to be utilized to 
date the public. No other artist has ever been in the 
try, by his sheer artistic gifts and astounding ability, has ever so 
completely taken a Durban audienc: 
slightest doubt that if another concert had been given the hall would 
have again been packed. Mr. Hambourg’s program last night was 
an even more exacting one in its entirety than that of the previous 
night, but technical difficulties do not exist for such a player as 
Hambourg. He is the virtuoso, the great artist, the interpretative genius 
to the finger tips. He invests every piece he plays with the stamp 
of his own strong individuality, and he brings out the composer's 
ideas at the same time in such a manner that even the simplest music 
acquires a rew meaning Mark 
marvellously correct player; if he does take a liberty with the con 
poser’s text, the compuscr never suffe rs, and to such a great artist 
as he is the interpretation of the 
enything he may do.—The Natal 


fact 


accomme 
who coun 


by storm, and we have not the 


under his touch Hambourg is 


music as he conceives it justifies 


Mercury, August 14, 1905 


It was Carlyle who declared that music led one to the edge of the 
infinite and enabled one for 
recurs to the playing of 
Mark Hambourg, who gave a recital at the Hall last 


It would be an impertinence on our part to attempt to criticise + 


moments to gaze into it The phras 


memory in attempting to describe the 


Town night 


work of such an artist as Hambourg, but it is at least permissible 
to record our impressions, and the most dominant impression 

in respect of the overwhelming personality of the mat Ile is 
merely a great virtuoso, a world acclaimed artist at twenty-six 
has what is denied to so many brilliant artists—the divi: gift 
genius. One may disagree with Hambourg’s interpretations fa 
master or a work, but the interpretation itself is beyond critici.« 
It is the supreme musical expression of the artist's own soul—of | 


individual consciousness of the meaning of the composer Han 


bourg has been advertised as the most sensational living pianist 


achieves sensational effects 
as the 


He is sensational, it is true, in that he 
but it would be 


vidualistic pianist of the day. 


more correct to describe him most indi 
Even when he sinks his own person 
ality he strikes one as being almost as much creator as interpreter 
Whether Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
the immense distinction of the pianist asserts itself, the tempera 
mental force of the virile and imaginative artist is irresistible, and 
peculiarly his own. He 
He places them under a spell, which only ceases when 
the music different 
ferent people, but no one who loves music can be unresponsive to 
the magnetism of the dark haired young man, gifted by the gods 


a very few mortals since the 


the composer be 


makes the interpretation hypnotizes the 


audience 
The music may mean 


is over things to dif 


with a power possessed by world he 





gan.— The Times of Natal, August 13, 1905 
The Rotterdam Opera was opened October 1, with 
“Tannhauser.” 
ee & 


The familiar old German farce, “Robert and Bertram” 


has been arranged as a comic opera by Otto Fiebach, of 
Konigsburg. 











FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, 1905—1906 


TIE CHEW 


VIOLINIST 


Will Make Her American Debut as Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1905 


Pianist and Accompanist, GEORGES LAUWERYNS 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Hixclusive Management MARY L.. WEBB 
4 WEST 92D STREET, NEW YORK 
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"ROUND ABOUT THE TOWN. 


- 


Laura E. Morrill will begin a series of musicales in her 
apartments at the Chelsea, West Twenty-third street, next 


month, in which many of her artistic young singers will 
take part. Miss Morrill has had an unusually busy year 
and taught all through the summer. Her fall work has 


been increased by the return of some of her professional 
pupils. Edna Hudson, of Boston, has just returned to re- 
sume her studies and to sing in a local church 


== 


Lillia Snelling, who spent the summer on the Massachu 
setts coast, where she took part in several society musicales, 
has also continued her lessons. Miss Snelling is contralto 
soloist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. Her style ot 


singing was commented upon favorably by numbers oi 


musicians in a recital at Bennington, Vt., on September 
26, when she 


Rowe Shelley 


was assisted by Ericsson Bushnell and Harry 


=e = 


Larom, the vocal teacher, has returned from 
With Miss 
spent the greater part of the summer in Italy, where she 


Ella Grace 


a trip abroad several of her pupils Larom 


made a further study of the Italian method, of which she 
is an exponent. While there she took part in several con 
certs, her rich contralto voice and manner of using it being 
favorably commented on by some of the Italian masters 
Miss Larom will resume her Carnegie Hal! class on Mon 


days and Thursdays of each week. Her new studio in the 
Nesmith Mansion Brooklyn, will take up her time or 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and she will go to New Haven 
Conn., to her Wednesday class 
= = 
J. Austin Williams bade farewell to his New York 
iriends last week and is now ensconced in his studios in 


Minneapolis busily engaged with his singing pupils 
eS & 

Mrs Cottle, of 

servatory of Music, entertained their pupils 


Cottle Con 


with a 


Price and Miss the Price 
recep 
tion and musicale in the school building, Seventh avenue 
and 125th street, last Monday afternoon 
eS <= 

H. Lee Meader, author of the comic opera “Alimony, 
epigrammatically says: “Most musicians are wedded to their 
art, but they don’t find it out until the honeymoon begins 
to bump the bumps.” 








Florence Atwood-Fox, the soprano, who for the past 
three years has held the position of soloist in the Trinity M 
E. Church choir in Albany, has come to this city and will 
devote the coming season to oratorio, concerts and recital 
work 


el canto style, of wide range 


Miss Fox’s voice is a pure limpid soprano of the 
She is a thorough and con 
scientious artist whose work ought to place her in the 
tront ranks of local concert sopranos 


cece 


has returned to 
that 


Walter R 
Western 
with recreation 


Anderson the city from an 


extended trip combined musical business 


Obituary. 


Jacob Litt. 
ACOB LITT, who in his 


manager had promoted many musical productions, died 


long career as a theatrica 


J 


September 27, at Dr. Bond's sanitarium in Yonkers. Mr 
Litt acquired the Broadway Theatre in 1899, and conducted 
it of late jointly with A. W. Dingwall. He leaves a widow 


and two children 








England Lionizes Kubelik. 


UBELIK continues to 
at his feet 


keep London and all England 


Ihe great Bohemian violinist played at 


New Brighton last week, and the large hall—capacity 4,000 


could not begin to hold all who were eager to sit under 


the spell of his magical playing. Extracts from several 


leading English papers, which are appended, will show the 


treat in store for American music lovers when this master 
of the bow comes this winter for his second tour of this 
country under the direction of Hugo Gorlitz 

jan Kubelik, the wizard of the violin, Cast his ep ver a very 
arge audience in the Winter Gardens Pavilion on Sunday evening 
and received the homage that was his duc N ntent with stor: 
ing and stamping their enthusiastic appreciation of the great v 
ist's masterly efforts im the pavilion, and exacting two « res, the 
audience waited for him as he left the stage entrance and renewe 


their applause Such a demonstration has rarely been witness 
even in that hall of many triumphs, but Kubelik, probably well usc 
to such scenes, smilingly acknowledged the plaudits, and, with ar 


accompanied by 


the 


passed of 
but 


attendant to clear the way, he his party 


which included his Countess wife not twins—-t the sic 


entrance of the Gardens in Carter street But his admirers f 


wed him even there; and as be drove away bowing and smiling 
and raising his hat, they were still in the midst of their apprecia 
tien, even in the open street 

It is rarely that Blackpool audiences are so carried away, but 
there was some good excuse for them mn Sunday night, for Ku 
be lik m the authority of many competent musicians wh were 
there, and who have heard the great violinist on many previous o 
casions, excelled even the standard which he himself bas set 
It is certain, at any rate, that he played better than on bis forme 
appearance at Blackpool—-which is saying a great dea Black; 
( arctte lune 5 1905 

Kubelik Sad ar verflowing audience for his jubilee concert last 
week, marking his twenty-fifth London concert He played, among 
ther things, the Mendelssohn concert: and he displayed to the 


his charming tone, bis most polished execution, and his refined 


ance Vt uo end he was greeted with a tumult of applaus« 
was the recipient of a large laurel wreath The concert s 
introduce to London the distinguished opera conductor 

esdet lierr ™“ Western P itris Tune 

Ambidexterity in Music. 
(From the London News.) 

* PEAKING at the Guild Hall School of Music recently 
» Dr. Cumnuns sand amindexterity was a subject of the 
greatest importance to the welfare of musx Very tew 
people seemed to understand the great ambidexterity needed 

the proper manipulator ft a drum It was a curous 
hing, m the matter f double indedne that while the 


Welsh play the treble strings of the harp with the left hand 
and the bass with the right hand continental peoples who 
that 


Again, there 


use instrument played with their hands vice versa 


was something more than ambidexterity in 


the highly accomplished modern organist, for he was one 


who, while playing with both hands, had to work stops and 


pedals, some with his feet, knees, and even with his back 


Minnie Crouch playe pian Etude Fantasia 
Ww th the ett hand niy d Ly { remit Ten arke } t! 

iless one looked it s le " {f both hands were used 
Dorothy Bull played a m s the Zigeunerweisen’ of 


Sarasate, in which several passages occur where, in additior 


the stopping of the strings with the left and the bowing 
vith the night hand, a cat r npaniment playe 
vith the left hand. Jenme Hyn performed a solo on the 
ano exemplifying the equa e of both hands on any part 
{ the instrument 

John Jackson, the founder of the Ambidextral Society 
spoke of the enormous advantage to be gained from the 


yt inte 


equal culture of both hands in any department 
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Special attention given to the training of talented pupils for the 


concert stage. 





Home Department ... The Institute is the only 
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HIGH HONORS FOR 
JOHN FREDERICK WOLLE 


—_—~»———— 


OHN FREDERICK WOLLE is one of those fortunate 
J men destined by the kind Fates to win high honors. 
When the chair of music was created by the University of 
California, it so happened that the minds of the trustees 
traveled to the remote East until they reached the quaint 
town of Bethlehem, Pa., where Mr. Wolle and the Bach 
choir lived in harmony. The able musician, whe had done 
so much for the Bach cult in the United States, was the 
unanimous choice for the new office, and the sorrowful 
tidings spread that he would leave Bethlehem and go to 
California to accept the position. Mr. Wolle is the man 
eminently fitted by heredity, education and temperament to 
fill the duties of the office. He is a man of varied talents, 
one who combines the idealistic with what is practical. As 
an organist, Mr. Wolle is skillful, a technician, and yet a 
performer with the musical side equally developed. With 
his musicianship he united rare abilities as a pedagogue, 
executive officer and musical director. He can lead an or- 
chestra and a chorus with the best of them. As a disciplin- 
arian his success is undisputed. 

Bethlehem will miss Mr. Wolle’s forceful personality, 
but at this time there is a greater need for his services in 
the great West 

eS & 


[he good seed sown down in that serene Pennsylvania 
town will continue to bear fruits, while Wolle is inaugurat- 
ing his musical missionary enterprises in the Golden State. 
It needs no prophet to predict what the results will be. 
Mr. Wolle is a man of action as well as thought and learn- 
ing. And, writing of prophets, is it not extraordinary that 
Mr. Wolle should be elevated to a place of eminence in 
the small town where he made advent on this planet? 
Usually men of talent and brains must go away from home 
in order to win glory and success. Wolle achieved both 
right in Bethlehem, Pa., where he was born April 4, 1863. 

Wolle is the son of the Rev. Francis Wolle (Moravian 
clergyman) and Elizabeth Caroline (Weiss) Wolle; gradu- 
ated from the Moravian Parochial School in 1879. The 
degree of Mus. Doc. was conferred on him by the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., in 1904. 
He was married to Jennie Creveling Stryker, of Hacketts 
town, N. J., July 21, 1886; began his musical career as 
teacher in 1879; was organist of the Trinity P. E. Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., from 1881 to 1884; studied organ and coun- 
terpoint under Rheinberger, Munich, Germany, 1884-1885 ; 
from 1885 to 1905 he was organist of the Moravian Church, 
Bethlehern, Pa. From 1887 to 1905 was organist of Packer 
Memorial Church, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem 
He organized the Bethlehem Choral Union in 1882, the 
Easton Choral Society in 1883, and the Bach Choir in 1898. 
Conducted the first Bach Festival on March 27, 1900; the 
second (three days), May 23, 24, 25, 1901; the third (six 
days), May 11th to 16th, 1903; and the Bach cycle (nine 
days), comprising a Christmas, a Lenten and an Easter and 
Ascension festival, each of three days. Wolle is one of 
the founders of the American Guild of Organists. In Au 
gust of this year (1905) he was appointed to the newly 
created chair of music at the University of California, lo- 
cated at Berkeley, Cal 

The Bach festivals organized and directed by Mr. Wolle 
attracted world wide notice. Many music lovers and 
musicians flocked there, and all were greatly im 
pressed by the serenity, beauty and religious atmosphere 
that characterized the old Moravian town. European mu- 
sicians and art lovers, too, evinced an eager interest in all 
they read about the Bach festivals under Wolle’s direction, 

As Mr. Wolle is still a young man (he is only forty-two) 
his removal to the Pacific Coast will mean a new force in 





the development of the artistic life in that section. It may 
be the glorious climate or it may be the vastness of terri- 
tory that makes Californians so sympathetic, ready and 
impressionable. Who does not enjoy meeting these open- 
hearted, bigminded and patriotic people? In such a com- 
munity art must grow, especially if a man of the Wolle 
type is at the helm. Success to him and to the university 
that has called him thither. 

During Mr. Wolle’s career he has given many recitals 
outside of his native State. To read over now some of the 
criticisms on the Bach festivals must produce a sensation 
in the minds of all who remember how chary the critics 
are in their use of adjectives. They did not stint them- 
selves in penning their tributes on what they saw and 
heard in Bethlehem. 

One of the most touching events in Mr. Wolle’s career 
was the farewell organ recital at Bethlehem Monday even- 
ing, September 11, 1905. The following report from the 
Bethlehem Globe of Tuesday, September 12, shows that it 
was an ordeal as well as a triumph for Mr. Wolle: 

Despite the heavy rain a large and appreciative audience was 
present last evening at the farewell organ recital given by Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle in Packer Memorial Chapel at Lehigh University. J* 
was an evening of music such as Bethlehemites have never attended 
before, say the best musical critics present. More than a tinge of 
sadness permeated the chapel because of Dr. Wolle severing the 
many social ties and associations formed in musical circles here, on 
his removal to the Pacific Coast. The audience was made up largely 
of members of the Bach choir, whom Dr. Wolle has led through paths 
of the most magnificent melodies ever conceived by human mind, 
and who greatly deplore his leavetaking, of his personal friends and 
associates of the last quarter of a century and of the ablest musical 
critics in the Bethlehems. 

Dr. Wolle was at his best. The famous organist’s touch as he 
executed and interpreted the concepts of the great master minds 
thrilled and transported the auditors. Musicians said today that 
never before had they heard Dr. Wolle play so energetically, so 
soulfully, with such magnificent picturesqueness of tone and color. 
Ovations followed his playing the numbers on the program, which 
gave the performance additional inspiration. 

A noted violinist of Bethlchem said: “I heard the best recital last 
evening in my life and without douwbt the best musical interpreta 
tion I shall ever hear. I never knew before that the pipe organ 
is capable of furnishing resources for such enraptured music as I 
heard last night.” 

In the last number Dr. Wolle displayed his inimitable originality 
and his great resources as an improviser. Dr. Wolle interwove the 
most prominent themes of the great masters, and his own composi 
tions into a life picture. To his personal friends it appeared as if 
Dr. Wolle, in his improvization told, musicianly speaking, of his 
struggles in young manhood, his arduous labors to mount the steps 
of fame in the art of music and the zenith of his achievements end 
ing with the ever familiar strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” The last 
number was rendered with exceptionally rare skill. The effect upon 
the audience cannot be accurately described 

Following the last number, the audience arose and sang, by 
request, as announced on the program, the long meter doxology 
Dr. Wolle played the first two lines of the hymn to a gradual pi 
anissimo and then ceased playing and quietly retired. At the close 
of the recital many remained to meet Dr. Wolle and say fareweil, but 
he apparently did not trust himself to go through the ordeal of say 
ing parting words to his many friends.—The Bethlehem Globe, 
Tuesday, September 12, 1905 





These criticisms refer to the Bach festivals: 

* * ®* J never heard such choral work—it was wonderful 
The difficulties of the music were easily and most beautifully over 
come. * * * The chorus sang with such love and devotion and 
with such a perfect absence of self consciousness. The one idea of 
religious devotion to the work they were doing seemed to pervade 
all their singing and made it a delight. There was no hesitation 
in the attack ever, and the florid passages were clear and exact, the 
phrasing and shading remarkable. Perhaps I am overenthusiastic, 
but I don’t see how I can be when I recall the splendid way they 
sang that extremely difficult music. 

* * © J ghall never forget the wonderful beauty of the “Cruci 
fixus.” * * * I hold in most grateful recollection the work of the 
chorus, which aroused my enthusiasm. Mr. Wolle presided over 
everything with the most perfect authority and skill—kept all his 
forces together most wonderfully, helped out the solo singers when 
they went astray and brought them back into their parts, and 
brought the work to a most successful finish. Surely an occasion 
to be remembered with the greatest pleasure.—New York Tribune, 
Sunday, April 1, 1900. 

* * ®* Jn precision of attack, in lightness and delicacy of phras- 
ing, in the union of flexibility and exactness, the Bach Choir was a 
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finished product of choral training, and interpreted the great poly 
phonic choruses of the B minor mass in a manner that defied criti 


cism. * * *—New York Musical Courier, April 11, 1900 
* ° © The essential feature is the choir, and Mr. Wolle’s singers 


accomplished miracles today. There were moments when the dra 
matic climaxes were reached when they struck like a thunderbolt 
and always they kept the critical listeners in amaze by the prompt 
ness of their attack, their easy maste ry of the music ‘and the wor 
derful cleanness with which they presented to notice the web and 





woof of the choral fabric. There were revelations to old Bach 
students in the manner in which the opening chorus, with its cantus 
firmus sung by a supplementary choir of boys, was sung. It is 


doubtful whether any previous performance in America was ¢ 
parable with it—certainly none that I have beard. W< nderfully 
impressive, too, was the chorale which closes the first pars. * * * 


The New York Tribune, May 25, 1901 


. ae Anything more inspiring than the delivery of the “< 

Sancto Spritu,” would be impossible to conceive It was magnif 
cent in the vital throbbing of its teat, in the growth of its tone 
from beginning to end, and in the breadth of its style. * * * Such 
choral singing is, indeed, rare, and te hear it is a privilege Bach 
never wrote anything more glorious than the “Sanctus” f this 
mass, and if he could have heard it sung as it was tonight it would 
have brought tears of joy to his eyes. It was a perfor 
which the sublimity of the music was perfectly disclosed. It is in 
possible to say more than that.—New York Times May 26 . 


mance in 


* * © The excellence of the performances has spiked the guns of 
criticism. © * * The greater familiarity of the choir with the 
music of the mass manifested itself in the tremendous energy at 
verve thrown into the allegro fugues, especially the “Cum Sanct 
Spiritu,” and in an attention to nuances of « xpression. * * * 
Equally creditable was the confident way in which the various voice 
threaded their way through the c ntrapuntal mazes New York 
Tribune, May 26, 1901 


* © © The singers were « letter perfect that they 1 kee 
their eyes on the conductor. The instant att ack, accuracy of 
ation, but above all the vigor and verve which they combine “ 
careful attention to phrasing, was absolute proof of their fan 

with the music. Some of the climaxes came like a thundercla ar 
people listened to the performances with sometl ing akir ‘ re 
ee 8 


Musical Courier (New York), Ma 29, 


* * © The festival was great and noble fron 
. a0 

It was probably the greatest musical festival of its kis 
ever held in America ie. The Independent (New York Ma 
30, 1901. 
* * © No event in the world of music is of more interest 
mifcance to Americans than this * * *% ~The Out k New 


York), June 1, 1901 


One of the great events in the musical world occurred her 


tonight, when Johann Sebastian Bach's masterpiece, the Mass in RB 


minor, was given complete for the first time in America . @ 
rhe eighty voices manifested an accuracy of attack and carefulns 
in threading the mazes of Bach's contrapuntal web which was 
worthy of all praise. * * *—Philadelphia North American (Sp< 
cial Dispatch to the North American), Bethlehem, March 27, 190 


* * © But to revert to the choir; not only were their voices frest 


and tuneful, but they imparted that variety of expression to thei 

readings which is the life and soul of sacred music; and to the 

care and earnestness of their work, coupled with the tonal beauty 

of their voices, is due the large measure of success achiewed * * * 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 28, 1900 

* © * A musical event of unusual interest 


phia Times, March 28, 1900 


* © © As the interpretation proceeded the interest deepened and 


at the conclusion, two hours later, the profour 






the in 
terpretation had made was visible in the enth f all present 
* * *.Philadelphia Press, March 28, 1900 
* © © In fact, after the two days’ performances it is now per 


fectly clear that in his choir, Mr. Wolle has a phenomenal body of 
singers, the equal of any chorus anywhere and surpassing most 


choral societies in grasp and execution . © +.) adelphia 
Press, May 25, 190! 

* * * Those who have come t this festival will ¢ away re 
freshed and strengthened in their musical faith and there is r¢ 

reason why Bach performances here should not become an annual 
feature. The performance of the “St. Matthew Passion” today 


was a notable achievement. It had moments of real greatness, and 
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these, of course, were in the work of the ensemble. * * * The 
work of the chorus comanded only high praise. The same un 
erring accuracy as that of yesterday was in evidence, and there was 
a fine and inspiring enthusiasm in the performance. These are vital 
factors. If the singing be clean im execution, correct in intonation 
and backed by carnestness, little can go wrong. * * *—Philadel 
phia Times, May 25, 1901. 


by the fine 





The Bach Festival, so auspiciously begun on TI 
performance of the Christmas Oratorio, was continued today by a 
still more perfect presentation of the great “St. Matthew Passion.’ 


* * © The difficult and most expressive initial number, “Come 
Ye Daughters,” for the double chorus, boy choir, organ and or 
chestra, was truly grand The antiphor effect of the two « rs 
on opposite sides of the church while the boys sang the chorale ix 


mison, was one of the most thrilling performances of choral work 


that can be imagined * °¢ *Philadels » North American, May 
gol 
* * * Too much cannot be said of the marvelous work of the 
cl which for tonal purity, abs e surety and overwhelming 
namic power in the climaxes of the great contrapuntal choruses 
as t equal The extraordinary fact ,about the choir ts at 
sings the most difficult music as if it were the st familiar street 
melodies. * * * At its best the choir thrills as few choirs or 
choral associations thrill. * * * Whatever may be said about 
artistic work of the visiting soloists, it has been th« at s 
challenged attention and admiration fr first t he 


Philadelphia Press, May 26, 1901 





* * * ‘It was really a wonderf < t f erf 

whi al singing can be brought I ‘ a Inquirer, M 

2 9 

The Bach Festival came to an end terday with a perfor nee 

ft e great Bs r mass s © as the cl 1s was 
cerned, was literally magnificent Not oft it granted to any 

to hear such wonderful work as this Ba did A 
yesterday's work places the Bach choir on a plane by itself. ¢ 
tainly I know fr body f voices tha sing the mass 
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me, =e tors heard an ad } irilled choir of 

« g thre« f the greatest choral works known t s t 

ere ghiy satisfac y fas t with an accura ‘ 

‘ at times almost sens ‘ .* * *—The Mus 

! ace June 1 > 

-? There was t reaching, 1 spoke aver, f t ant 
priest, ar yet it was the most be f worship that « t of 
man, inspired with soul stirring devoti < i conceive 7 © 
Such wealth f sacred song, 1 g the sul < c « 
hears 3s 8 Those wt stened to the ght and the sica 
express with heart as well as ca were dee t hed and 
eyes were dimmed °F ° B wee r st spiring preaching 
one « j ten ¢t Reformed ( ( May ) 

* * * The beautiful breadtt f tone, t abs te sure sa 
far arity wit the works sung, the « ss m the cor 4 nt 
Azes and ther strong marke tra made t r s t 
< ena The grasp and exec na get al compe y, the 
fres : gor f the v es, I } r ecard surpass 

atten ihe, eludes and Interlude Ww k D. « June ) 
7° Ss This feat is quite without parallel so far as my k wledge 
goes. * * * My purpose in the above narrative has been s y 
to expla the phe enor f the h Festiv 7s YY eee 
the cantus firmus in the first « rus of the Passion with an efic 
the like of whith I have never heard in this country or abroad. * * * 











In every respect t festival was a most me rable delightf 

‘ ’ = .9 The « r was letter erfect Ss € «a4 N 2 
firme has ever been done t deve ‘ " cult in America The 
M I es, London, Eng y ) 
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Fred Wolie, the present organist, through whose efforts the maste BOSTON NOTES 


piece was recently given, has been for twenty years a close stuck 
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Musical Briefs. 
sidltetipsliithslenditleets 
ILLIAN VERNON WATT has returned to New 
York, after a summer spent in New England. Dur- 
ing the holiday her beautiful soprano voice was heard by 


some of the leading musicians of that section, and these 
predict a brilliant future for the young woman. 


William H. Rieger, the tenor, has returned to New 
York, after an extended vacation. Mr. Rieger is booked 
for several concerts and he will resume his teaching and 
“coaching” lessons at once. 





Daniel Visanski, who recently returned from Berlin, 
where for several years he has been engaged in teaching 
and concert work, has settled permanently in New York 
He is one of the teachers in the violin department of the 
New York Institute of Music. Mr. Visanski has gone to 
Toronto, Canada, to play in a recital with Douglas Ber 
tram, the pianist, who lately played with success in Berlin 
Mr. Visanski is a native of Columbia, S. C., a city that has 
produced many musicians. 





Edwin Evans, baritone, will resume concert and oratorio 
singing, in addition to his work in the First Baptist Church 
choir, Philadelphia. Mr. Evans, who is a John Dennis 
Mehan pupil, makes a specialty of song cycles and interpre 
tation of German lieder, as well as Italian and English 
songs. His studio is at 10 South Eighteenth street, Phila- 


delphia 


Virginia Bailey, the pianist and teacher, was among the 
recent arrivals from Paris. Miss Bailey has opened a 
studio at. her residence, 204 West Eighty-first street, and 
she has planned to go to Philadelphia one day a week to 
teach a class in that city 


Helen von Doenhoff's class in Philadelphia has grown 
finely, so that for the coming season she will have little 
unoccupied time. Her new studio in the Presser Building 
is a model. It was here that Madame von Doenhoff cele 
brated some of her greatest triumphs, in the National Opera 
Company, in the roles of Carmen, Ortrud, Aida, Azucena 
and Santuzza. 

Joseph Pizzarello, the vocal teacher, has returned to his 
New York studio and pupils, after a restful vacation 





A musicale in aid of the Robins’ Nest Home will be given 
at the country home of Mrs. Edwin Gould, at Ardsley, Sat 
urday, October 7. Kelley Cole, the tenor, is to be the vocal 


soloist 


Oriska Worden, prima donna, of the “Queen's Fan,” and 
who is a pupil of Elfert-Florio, writes from Denver that 
she is doing remarkably well, and the press notices which 
she incloses seem to prove the assertion. Lucille Georgie, 
who was engaged for the operetta shortly before it left 
here last August, has proved a valued substitute, both in 
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voice and appearance, to the young lady who formerly 
played the part. “Queen's Fan” finishes on the Orpheum 
Circuit in December, and will be seen*here early in Janu- 
ary. 








MORE TALES ABOUT TAMAGNO. 


(From the New York Sun.) 


MPRESARIOS are now business men. But when 

Tamagno and Adelina Patti were engaged as twin stars 

of an opera company that traveled through South America, 

as well as this country, managers played for a big stake 
and either lost or won in proportion to their outlay. 

Tamagno received on that first visit more than $1,800 a 
performance and did not draw large audiences. He was 
successful in South America and in the cities outside of 
New York, his singing in “Il Trovatore” thrilling the au 
diences. 

In 1896 he came back to take the Italian roles at the 
Metropolitan, with Jean de Reszke doing the other prin- 
cipal tenor parts. He always sang with Madame Melba, 
and was engaged to revive interest in the old Italian operas. 
But the houses were so small that he did not once draw 
the $1,600 a night that was paid to him during the whole 
season here and in the country. 

Tamagno left a large fortune, accumulated chiefly in Italy, 
in South America and from his two tours here. He re- 
ceived for years a salary in South America equal to that 
paid him here, and his popularity there did not begin to 
wane until a few years ago. 

He sang in Paris, but chiefly for glory, and did not visit 
Germany until late in his career. Then he sang once in 
every large city and made no great impression. He was 
liked in Russia, and on his few visits there received large 
sums, but he never supplanted in the affections of the Rus- 
sians their beloved Masini, who at the age of sixty sang in 
St. Petersburg last winter in the Italian opera. 

The fortune Tamagno left was earned chiefly through 
his parsimony. Tenors are very likely to be either ex- 
travagant or stingy. Jean de Restke is one of the few 
great tenors who have followed a middle path 

Brignoli and Campanini left next to nothing, after having 
earned fortunes. Mierzwinski is a pauper today, dependent 
on the generosity of his comrades, and Alvary’s family had 
to be supported by the contributions of his friends and ad- 
mirers. Niemann kept his earnings largely through his 
prudence, and Tamagno never spent a cent. 

Once when he landed from a French steamer at Havre, 
Maurice Grau thought that the man who was rolling the 
tenor’s trunks along the platform had a familiar look. The 
man was not dressed, moreover, in the uniform of the por- 
ters. Looking closely he recognized that the man was the 
brother of Taimagno. 

This brother was the tenor’s valet, messenger, dresser on 
the stage and everything that a servant could be to him. 
But he had never before acted as porter in public. 

“He can do it,” Tamagno said in a satisfied way when 
the trunk episode was referred to. “He is strong, and why 
should I pay the porters a franc for carrying the trunk that 
little way?” 

It was this same brother who went to the porter of a 
hotel in New York and managed to explain through an in- 
terpreter that his brother's trunk was broken and that he 
wanted to have it mended. The porter was for taking it 
out to be repaired 

But that was not what this economical brother wanted 


He offered the porter a cent and asked him to buy some 
nails for him with it. The porter nearly fainted. 

One of the clauses in the contract that Tamagno had 
with Abbey & Grau gave him two seats for every perform- 
ance. In Europe, where he rarely sang for more than a 
few nights in the same town, his popularity always created 
a large demand for seats. He supposed that the same state 
of affairs would exist in New York, and on the night of 
his first appearance he sent his brother over to the Metro 
politan late in the afternoon to dispose of the tickets 

The brother tried to sell them at the box office, but they 
were recognized as passes and refused. Besides, there were 
plenty of tickets in the box office as it was 

Then the brother tried the speculators. They were just 
as unwilling to invest money in any more tickets. So the 
seats were not sold. The tenor had his agent try this plan 
every night until he saw that there was no chance of get 
ting rid of the deadhead tickets at a profit. 

When he was here last Tamagno lived with his daugh 
ter at a small and inexpensive hotel, which had formerly 
sheltered Madame Lehmann. The chambermaid reported 
to the housekeeper one day that she could never get into 
the bathroom of Tamagno’s suite. Whenever she came 
around the door was locked. Offers to clean it brought out 
always the answer that it had been attended to 

The Tamagno family ate very little in the hotel dining 
room. In spite of the protests of the hotel manager, 
Brother Tamagno brought in many large and suspiciously 
domestic looking packages. But it was not until the family 
left for a tour on the road that the housekeeper discovered 
what had kept the bathroom inaccessible to her 

A gas stove had been installed there, and brother valet 
had prepared most of the family’s food there. He, was a 
cook in addition to his other accomplishments, and espe 
cially excelled in a preparation of veal 


Madame Hess-Burr in New York. 
ADAME HESS-BURR, the vocal left 
Chicago to take up her residence in New York. She 
has been living here since September 25. Madame Hess 
Burr is one of the instructors at the Damrosch School, and 
besides her work at that school she will keep up her private 
teaching. 

Elizabeth Schiller, the young soprano, who has just been 
engaged for the Sousa tour, has studied with Madame 
Hess-Burr for four years. Miss Schiller has been well 
received everywhere. 


Bouton as Queen of Sheba. 


a BOUTON, the mezzo-soprano, has sung the 
big aria in the second act of Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Madame 


teacher, has 








Sheba” at a number of music festivals this year 
Bouton’s rich, warm voice is well suited to this impassioned 
number and she has sung it with success in Springfield 
Syracuse, Albany, Ithaca, and in Nova Scotia. Goldmark’s 
opera, by the way, is to open the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House 





Stender With Marteau and Gerardy. 
RIEDA STENDER, the soprano, has been booked with 
a number of musical societies in the various parts of 
the country. She is to have three concerts with Marteau 
and four with Gerardy in the West, and will probably ap 
pear with those two artists on their joint concert tour to 
the Pacific Coast next May 
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COPERADOINGS 





sé APPYLAND,” with De Wolf Hopper as the star, is 

the joyous sounding title of the Reginald De Koven 
and Frederick Ranken comic opera which has just displaced 
“Fantana” at the Lyric Theatre. Boston has enjoyed the 
opera for the past month, and if its opinion is any criterion 
Mr. De Koven is to be credited with having furnished 
“Happyland” a good musical score 

rhe story seems to have more ingenuity than is usual in 
comic operas nowadays. Ecstaticus, King of Elysia (Mr 
Hopper), has averted a war with a neighboring potentat« 
Altimus, by pledging his son in marriage to the other's 
daughter. But Ecstaticus’s child happens to be a girl, and 
Altimus’ a boy, and out of this topsy-turvy situation come 
the funny complications of the “plot.’ 

Marguerite Clark has the girl-boy role of the Princess 
Estelle Wentworth is the prima donna of the cast, and the 
other roles are sung by William Danforth, William Wolff 
John Dunsmire, Frank Casey, Car! Haydn, Joseph Phillips 
Ada Deaves and Bertha Shalek 

eS & 


“The Maid and the Mummy,” by Richard Carle and Rob 
ert Hood Bowers, now at the Grand Opera House, is mor« 
of a comic opera than it was last spring Its new comedy 
dialogues are much on the Gilbert and Sullivan order of 
The newly interpolated songs are of 


being 


light wit and satire 


the same catchy and whistleable style and are wel 
received by the West Side audiences 

Among the principals are Janet Priest, May Boley, Mary 
Taylor, Adele Rowland, Rose Walker, Daisy 
Fred Warren, Mark Lane, George Beane, Edward Grol 


Stanley Murphy, T 


Johnstone 
J. Normoyle and Ear! Dewey 

Besides its sprightly overture, march songs and incidenta 
solos, the popular ditties, “Village Cut-Up,” by May Boley 
“Peculiar Julia,” “In With Polly.” “Sand Experi 


and the “Crazy” song, provide much real musical 


Love 
ences” 


enjoyment 


ec 


Evie Green, in the title role of “The Duchess of 
zic,” is singing that Napoleonic comic opera to Harlemites 
in the Harlem Opera House this week. The cast is prac 
tically the same as last season's, with Holbrook Blinn as 
Napoleon 


Dant 


ee 


Other musical productions of the week are: “The Catch 
at Daly's; “The Rollicking Girl,” at the 
“Miss Dolly at the Knicker 
bocker; “The Pearl and the Pumpkin,” at the Broadway; 
Chauncey Olcott, at the Majestic; Brothers in 
Ireland,” at the Liberty; “The Ham Tree,” at the New 
New York and “Nordland” and the “Music Master” at Lew 
Field's 


of 
Herald 


the Season,” 


Square ; Dollars,” 


“Rogers 


KUB 
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Ai BUSY SEASON FOR MILES. 


HAT promises to be the busiest and most successful 


season he has ever had lies immediately before 


Gwilym Miles. This admired baritone, whose popularity is 
always on the increase, recently returned from Europe, where 
he had been for more than a year. While abroad he sang little 
in public. He was in Germany much of the time and was 


He 


introduce a number of novelties, songs written expressly 


busy adding to his repertory of German songs will 


for the baritone voice, which have never been heard in the 
United States 

It is a pleasure to chronicle the achievements of so legit 
Mr 
the capable hands of 


mate, so admired an artist as this singer from Wales 
Miles has committed his fortunes to 
Wolfsohn, 


Already have been recorded a large number 


Henry who directed his former tours through 


this country 
of bookings, and Miles will sing in music festivals, concerts 


and recitals and will be heard in all parts of the country 





Gwitym Mites 


More definite announcements will be made in a few weeks 
by Manager Wolfsohn 

Gwilym Miles was born in South Wales 
He 


sical education in this country, but went to Europe several 


1868, 


received 


and 


when a mere boy came to America his mu 


benefit by intercourse with and instruction from 
When 
lad he disclosed rare talent for music and made a 
sensation as a boy singer. His father, Prof. William Miles 
was an excellent musician, and from him he learned the 
Miles made first 


times t& 
the most eminent voice builders of the Old World 


a mere 


rudiments of music his on 


ELIK 


‘The 


appearance 
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Bohemian Violinist 





the concert stage in an entertainment given by Patrick Gil 


more’s Band in St. Louis. Later he sang with other mu 
sical organizations and his reputation as an artistic singer 
was quickly achieved. His services were in constant de 


mand in music festivals and concerts. Ever since he mad 
tus professional debut Gwilym Miles has been very busy 
nger 
\ glorious voice is that with which Miles is endowed 


It possesses a quality which is rare even among the greatest 
of baritones 
With 
difficult to indulge im 


Its range is exceptional and its power is ade 


juate regard to this singers method it would be 


too much praise. His taste is unex 


ceptional and his musical intelligence is of the highest or 
der. Hts interpretative powers are uncommon. Pages of 
Cue Musicat Courier could be filled with complimentary 


articles about Miles which have been printed in the leading 
newspapers. It is not necessary to reproduce any of these 
reviews, for the reputation of this artist is already estal 
ished and needs not to be bolstered up by sudatory m 
tices 
Paul Jones Concerts. 

WO performances of Silas ¢ r’ratt m cal arrange 

ments of the I mpl { John Paul Jones Pa 


Revere Rid and | Rev tionary and Civil War A 
egor were give! etore arge and appreciative aud 
ences in Carnegie Na t Sat ! S lay evenings 
\ cl s of near yon ‘ f rs sang 
the Ode to Pea Star Spangled Banne the mi 
me re my “ h Mr 
Pratt ! t try 4 \i | directed 
bot! r th pable mar 
‘ Stereop pict t pattie es | ver 

ate the t ¢ poem M Prat cw ircl song 
Love, Law and Liberty wa ne by lLheod \ Yorsx 
e t In tl me y ! t ciect MMi val 
\ x was assisted | M x iD Ma 
I nse [homa trait i I riasi ue ‘ 

len Jackson's Popularity. 

HAT Dr. lon Jackson, the tenor, has w the favor of 
T hos audiences during his « ert engagemen { past 
easons, is shown by the large number of dem is for hi 
reappearance in both oratorios and concerts m the many 
towns where he has just sung Among the thirty engage 
ments which he has contracted for this year the majority 
are reappearances. This month he will sing in a recital at 
Allentown, Pa.; concerts at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Provi 
dence, R. 1.; recitals in Middletown, N. Y., and Oil City 
Pa., and concerts in Avondale, Pa., and Doylestown, Pa 

Genevieve Wheat in Michigan. 
ERE are a few press comments on Genevieve Wheat 
appearance n Mich gan 
Genevieve Wheat, who sang the regular contralt { Marthe 
but also that of Sieble was eminently capable ° *.. Ratt 
Creek, Mich Morning Inquirer 
The other female « st was Genevieve Wheat, wi wt 60 
work of Ortrud and whose work was worthily a capably per 
formed.— Saginaw Mick Courter Herald 
Genevieve Wheat's work as Ortrud was wel Jone Saginaw 


Mich., Evening News 
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GREETINGS FROM MAUD POWELL. 


CINCINNATI. 





Cincinnati, September 30, 1905 


“yc 1TH the return of Mr. van der Stucken to this 
city tomorrow or Monday, things musical for 
the incoming season will begin to shape them 


selves. For the first time in the history of this city have 
all the different musical interests become united in one man 
agement and under the control of one man. After the 
death of Theodore Thomas there was much speculation as 
to who would be his successor as musical director of the 
May festivals, and after the little excitement with the fes- 
tival chorus and local director, Edwin W. Glover, on ac 
count of the abandonment of the Thomas memorial con 
cert, had blown over, this speculation was on the increase, 
and ali sorts of celebrities were conjured up as possibilities, 
among them Emil Paur and Weingartner. Meanwhile Mr. 
van der Stucken and his friends said nothing—he was the 
dark horse whom nobody had mentioned, and he was to 
win. At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Festival Association, he was handed the sceptre with- 
out any difficulty, and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
was made the nucleus of the orchestral forces for the next 
festival It was the logical, reasonable outcome of the 
situation. Why should the two most important elements of 
Cincinnati's musical endeavor be separated and forever at 
loggerheads with each other? Any other course would 
have made the thing ridiculous and a laughing stock. The 
first task of the new director will be to reorganize the 
chorus. There may be difficulties in doing this, but with 
Mr. van der Stucken’s energy and will power it is a fore- 
gone conclusion to say that it will be done and that it will 





be well done. The next problem will be to select someone 
for the training of the chorus. Who this one will be Mr 
van der Stucken best knows himself—but it is likely that 
he will do the preliminary rehearsals himself. He is a man 
of enormous vital force and energy, and there is no reason 
why he should not be able to do most of the training him- 
self. 
es 

Romeo Frick, baritone, a Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music product, is doing glorious work with the concert 
company which bears his name. His recent singing at the 
Marinette, Wis., Chautauqua, was a veritable triumph. One 
of the critics wrote about him: “It can be safely said that 
Mr. Frick is the greatest male singer that the Marinette 
Chautauqua has presented to us during its entire exist- 
ence,” 

eS & 

Isabel W. Sparkes, a pupil of David Davis, gave an inter- 
esting song recital at the school on Broadway last Wednes 
day. 


es & 

The Metropolitan Concert Company, consisting of Helen 
Hennessy, Mabel Burke, Helen Francisco and Emma 
Heuse, will give several concerts in the near future in sev- 
eral cities of the South. J. A. Homan 


The Brooklyn Amateur Musical Club will give its after- 
noon concerts at the Heights Casino, Brooklyn, this autumn 
and winter. April 17, 1906, is the date of the only night 
concert. The other dates are November 20, December 18, 
_ January 9 and March 5 5 


PROVIDENCE. 
Provivence, September 30, 1905 

NE of the first piano recitals of the season was given 
Tuesday evening by E. Eunice Fryer, at Butler Ex- 
change. She was assisted by Ernest W. Wood, baritone 
Miss Fryer is a pupil of Frank E. Streeter, and her work 
was well received, and Mr. Wood's contribution of two 

numbers was a pleasing addition to the program 

es & 

Louis Black, tenor soloist of Grace Church, returned 
from Italy last weck, and has again resumed his duties in 
that capacity 

ZS & 

Henry W. Savage's English Grand Opera Company will 
present four operas at the Providence Opera House, Octo 
ber 26, 27 and 28. The selection of operas will be left to 
the musical people of this city. Postal cards will be sent 
to those who supported “Parsifal,” so far as the names are 
known, with requests to write the names of the operas 
preferred. 

J & 

The Arion Club will commence rehearsal on the first 
Monday evening in September. It is probable that the 
works to be produced will be chosen from the following 
“Samson and Delilah,” “The Creation,” “Tannhauser” or 
“Lohengrin,” in concert form, and, for a novelty, “Paradis« 


Lost” by Dubois. 


Emma Eames will be heard at Infantry Hall, December 
12. Assisting artists will be Emilio de Gogorza, Joseph 
Hollman, ’cellist, and Amherst Webber, pianist. The mem 
bers of the Arion Club have been invited to assist at this 
concert, as Madame Eames desires to include Gounod's 
“Gallia” in her program 

eS = 
Jules Jordan has recently finished a new one act 
opera, which is pronounced by those who have heard por 
tions of it from the manuscript as being a very meritorious 
composition. Preparations are under way for its rehearsa 


and early production in this city 


Cad _* 
— Ve 


The piano school of Anne Gilbreth Cross announ« i 
very strong corps of teachers for the coming season \ 
1] 
l 


be a weekly lecture by 


feature of this season’s work wil 


Louis C. Elson, of Boston 


Kirkby Lunn in Recital. 
URING her short concert tour last winter, after | 

engagement with the Savage Company, Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn was heard in several song recitals. Montreal was 
one of the cities visited by the famous contralto, and it 
was commented upon that no singer since the advent of 
Schumann-Heink had aroused such enthusiasm in an audi 
ence as she did. Kirkby Lunn did it purely by singing. In 
addition to a marvelous voice and a perfect vocal art 
Madame Lunn has immense intellectual powers. Her dra 
matic force is the product of intellect and appeals to intel 
lect. She was superb in Strauss and Hugo Wolf songs 
Other composers represented on her program included 
Gluck, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Godard, Cowen and Sullivan 
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rector 
McL 

&. Cc. 
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Greater New York. 





New York, October 2, 1905 

VICE BOXALL, the English harpist, spent the sum- 

mer in England. She has played in many important 

New York concerts, in some of the principal churches, and 

with Maud Morgan, is probably the best known of the lady 
harpists of America 

eS = 
Edwin H. Lockhart’s pupils are heard from often. Of 
Ralph Kilbourne, of New York, the Tuckahoe News said 
recently : 
The congregation was favored by solos both morning and evening, 
sung by Mr. Kilbourne. He has a beautiful bass voice and uses it 


well is singing was greatly enjoyed 
Four of the Lockhart pupils will be with the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company this season 
=< 
Karl Grienauer and Mrs. Grienauer have returned, re 
suming teaching October 2 Mr. Grienauer’s reputation as 
cellist is of the highest; one of his pupils is first ‘cellist 
at the Vienna Royal Opera, and little Helen Scholder, of 
New York, is in increasing demand, earning substantial 
sums at Ocean Grove and elsewhere. Mrs. Grienauer has 
a well trained soprano voice, teaching tone formation and 
finish for public singing. The art of accompanying is an 
other specialty with her 
<< << 
Blanche Towle, the dramatic soprano, sang at the open 
ing concerts at the big Ocean Grove Auditorium, July 1, 
with the Pryor Band, July 8, and being heard so favorably, 
was engaged for three successive evenings at the Allen- 
hurst Club. She sang October 1 with the German Gesang 
verein conducted by Mr. Bauer, and has substituted as so 
prano for two Sundays at the M. E. Church, of East Or 
ange, N. J 
ce ce 
Dudley Buck, Sr., and Mrs. Buck sailed September 23 
for an indefinite stay in Germany. Mr. Buck’s study years 
were spent there, and he is registered in the “Konigliche 
Statistik” of the Leipsic Conservatory, as number 716, in 
he year 1858, _from Hartford, Conn 
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Mrs. Lewis W. Armstrong and Julia W. Burdick an- October 2. Among their pupils are many well known pro 
nounce the opening of a Burrowes Musical Kindergarten fessionals, and the recital given at Dr. Miller's, late last 
branch, teaching the foundation principles of music. There season, brought the and their met! nto spe prom 
will be a public demonstration and examinations, accon iInence 
panied by the award of prizes. References include Rev = <= 
Drs. Bitting, Elmendorf, Mac Rossie, Mrs. Frank Littl Lillian Miller. who wa carte in the — 
held and others of importance quently going to Seattle, Wash er old han has re 

= = turned, recovered in health, and reswu | her spe ties of 

Hugh Williams, baritone, of the Lafayette Presbyteria teaching piano, harmony, song nterpretat comp« tion 
Church, Brooklyn, spent the summer in the West, and gave and accompanying Thursday ftert ; per 
recitals in Milwaukee, Racine and Waukesha, Wis., being Mont 
re-engaged for two to follow this season. Previous to that qe @& 
he was soloist at the Malone, N. Y., Festival, winning high Frank Hemstreet resumed teaching of \ ' 
praise ae equals Mua — oO 1 nat a 

ai a Wednesday ite I lay 

Maurice Arnold, composer and teacher of harmony, w ont Belden alte v , ie 
one of the coterie of students here with Dvorak, composing ~~ 
at that tume the “Amerikanische Tanze.” or “American , te 
Plantation Dances,” the score of which has been published Mrs W . 4 ‘ wr 
in Germany, and frequently heard there with full orchestra ' 
he four movements comprising this suite are brimful of — : ui . 
harmonic and melodic surprises : 7 < — 

eS <= etna: ‘ ' - . , 
Arthur Philips, baritone of the Brick Presbyterian as er ‘#9 — N 
Church, and conductor of the Amateur Glee Club, of whic! —— 
Frank Seymour Hastings is president, has fully recovered | a ~ 
from an attack of typhoid fever. The Glee Club meets for ws . “ 
the first time this season October 11, and some superior . ot ashame 
concerts are planned New Yor! 
fe & = 

Edna Burton, the new soprano, of Lafayette Presbyteriar ' Stu 
Church, of Brooklyn, noted for the superior quality of th« nd tw re 
music sung there, is giving much satisfaction. She should pera mpani 
be heard oftener in concert cS & 

eS & 

Grant Odell sang at Elberon, as usual, during th i ‘ . B 
mer months, in Bruno Huhn’s choir, and } re ed | =. me s ' I ; 
usual place in the Broadway Tabernacle choir, where Wa wee S res ee reet, § ! ul 
ter C. Gale 1s organist. He will be heard m orator " at al nd the st A ' 
concerts this winter and has a good class of pupils in sing , Pp 
ing 

we @ } lapest w ’ | 
- . , - 


H. Howard Brown and Dora Topping Brown have 


moved to 251 West Seventy-first street, re ming teaching The Tiger ' Ty) - | 


SorpPpvRAN oO. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals, 
Leadiag Soprene of the Worcester Pestival, 
September, 1905. 
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NEW YORK. 


. — Whose success last season was so 
Violinist pronounced, will play Sixty Con 
§ certs this season. 
[= _—dinctin LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 
5 Cernegie Halil, 
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GORNO’S PIANO SCHOOL. 





gee GORNO, pianist-virtuoso and distinguished 
teacher, has established a music school of his own— 
under his own supervision and management in Cincinnati. 
hat announcement alone will be welcome news all over the 
country to students of the piano who believe in the highest 
standards and most progressive methods and loftiest ideals 
of piano training and coaching. Mr. Gorno’s long connec- 
tion with the College of Music built up for him an enviable 
distinction, both as a concert soloist and teacher. In the 
latter capacity it may be emphasized as a fact that pupils 
flocked to him from all parts of the country and that few 
teachers anywhere enjoyed the same measure of genuine, 
well rewarded success. It was not only Mr. Gorno’s em 
inent ability that came into play, but his enthusiasm, his 
vitality, his alertness to all points of advantage in the prob- 
lems of higher musical training. His personality was a 
considerable component of this extraordinary success, for 
students felt themselves involuntarily drawn by the force 
of his teaching as well as by the singular charm of his 
manner and the simplicity of a thoroughbred gentleman 

Mr. Gorno is now at the head of a complete and inde 
pendent school for the piano and not only has he retained 
all his former great following, but he has widened the circle 
of his influence so that the signs of a busy musical life may 
be heard in his institution from morning till night. It is a 
piano school for students from start to finish. Associated 
with him are teachers whom he has trained up to the trend 
of his own ideals and standards. To the finishing and high 
polish of students, to their coaching for teaching and con 
cert work Mr. Gorno will give his personal attention. His 
European and American teaching experience, his brilliant 
virtuoso career as a concert pianist and his entire individu 
ality eminently fit him to be at the head of a piano school 
whose aim and purpose will be to finish artists and teach 
ers. Mr. Gorno’s school is complete in every particular, 
and-a prominent feature is its theory and ensemble classes, 
free to all the students. A novelty will be a Wednesday 
afternoon solfeggio class in the genuine Italian style 
Whatever modern methods have presented themselves by 
way of improvement in the acquiring of pianistic excellence 
will be found in Romeo Gorno’s school. The school, at 215 
West Seventh street, is delightfully situated in the down 
town residence district of the city, in an atmosphere of 
churches of all denominations, with quiet and poetic sur 
roundings, conducive to the pleasant and profitable study 
af music. It is almost next door to the Queen City Club 
house, the most aristocratic quarters of the kind in the city, 
and only a few squares distant from the business section: 

\ few testimonials cf Romeo Gorno’s carcer will speaks 
for themselves 

Madame Schumann-Heink received fine support in the pianist of 
local fame, Romeo Gorno. Signor Gorno played two Chopin numbers, 


and mazurka, B minor, with just the right pro 


Nocturne, G minor 
sense of values 


portion of delicacy and strength. He has a just 


and his style indicates a high order of intelligence. His second 


group embraced a prelude by Rachmaninoff and Burlesca by Al 
bino Gorno. Both showed considerable virtuoso talent. The audi 
ence called him out several times, and he gave as encores two 
Chopin numbers.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





As a pianist Romeo Gorno possesses a high degree of merit, 
manifested both in composition requiring energy and in those of 
soulful character. He shone as a Schumann player. The “Warum” 
was taken with a sufficient roundness of melody, and he made of it 
enough without overdoing it. The “Aufschwung” he played with a 
surprising degree of fire.—J. S. Van Cleve. 





Signor Gorno is not only a thorough and popular teacher, but 
also an unusually excellent pianist, whose brilliant technic and 





Romeo Gorno 


scholarly interpretation are thoroughly appreciated by our musik 
loving public. Signor Gorno was honored with repeated and stormy 
applause.—Cincinnati Volksblatt. 





As pianist with the Marien String Quartet, Romeo Gorno showed 
a combination of rhythmic certainty, refinement and exact sense of 
proportion, which marks him as an ensemble player of no mean 
order.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 





The Marien String Quartet, assisted by the well known pianist, 
Romeo Gorno, gave a chamber concert last night at the Odeon 
In the Schubert nocturne for piano, violin and viola, Romeo Gurno 
proved that few are his equal. He combines a brilliant technic with 


genuine artistic temperament and conception.—Cincinnati Commer 
cial Tribune. 


Great and well deserved praise was bestowed upon Romeo Gort 
for his masterful rendition of Mozart’s concerto in B flat Admi: 
able technic, perfect phrasing and deep emotional feeling unit 
here to a whole under the influence of which the hearers again ar 
again broke forth in tumultuous applause. Many lovely bouquets 
of flowers were showered upon Mr. Gorno.—Cincinnati Volksfreur 

Mr. Gorno proved to be not only a piano virtuoso, but als 
charming ensemble artist. His playing is characterized especia 
by his charming, delicate touch and intelligent interpretatior 


Romeo Gorno was at the piano, and called forth enthusiast 
applause at his first appearance Perhaps no pianist in America 
today is a truer devotee of the piano than Romeo Gorno. What makes 
him truly a master beside his technic and his captivating persor 


ality, is his interpretative power For instance, in his A maj 
polonaise, by Chopin, one could hear the tramping of the rses 
hoofs in the bass as plainly as Chopin did when he wrote it The 
“To My Beloved,” by Schumann, arranged by Liszt. wa regnar 
with earnest, noble, manly love ist such as young Robert Sct 
mann was able to give to Clara Wieck. for whos 


suing when he wrote this song—Winona Assemt Re 


Gorno’s interpretation of the old and modern works of the Ita 
school was entirely consistent and intelligent His nature « er 
responded to the emotional, highly colored writi gs f “ 
countrymen His touch was musical and s hrasing broa 
empressive Detroit Tribune 

Signor Gorno is a pianist whose exquisite touch ranges 
from the most delicate, or velvety, to that required im the heavies 
style of composition He was recalled again and again and 
graciously did he respond to the plaudits of his admiring audience 


Portsmouth Times 


Mrs. Foster's Vacation Eads. 
ARRIET FOSTER has returned to New York after a 


vacation spent in Ohio. During August she sang at 
the Chautauqua Assembly concerts and operatic produ 


tions. Following are two 1.otices 

Mrs. Foster contributed to the enjoyment of the evening. by 
tasteful rendering of the contralto recitatives, and especia by he 
beautiful singing of “O Rest in the Lord Chautau Her 
\ugust 9, 1905 

“Martha,” Mr. Croxton’s duet, with Mrs. Foster as Nancy. wa 


nuch appreciated, especially on account of the clear enunciatior 
both singers Mrs. Foster sang the role of Nancy with spirit ar 
humor, producing fine tones and altogether showing her « 

tralto voice in its best registers At the end of the third act she 
took an astonishingly high contralto note with great forces : 
idelity to pitch Chautauqua Herald, August 14 905 


Many New York Dates for Marteau. 


ARTEAU, who does not arrive in this country until 
January, is already booked with the leading orches 

tras and musical societies from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Up to the present time nine appearances are booked for 
New York city, and he will undoubtedly be heard in New 


York fifteen to twenty times 
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composition would you desire?” 
“I should like a piano concerto, of course 
“And who would you want to be the au 
thor of it?” 
“Why, Rachmaninoff. He is undoubtedly the best writer 
for piano that we have in Russia now; but I am 
could expect nothing of 


not ac 
quainted with him, and, therefore, 
him.” 

That was the 


with Waldemar Liitschg, late of St 


formal beginning of a running interview 


now of Chicago. The running interview was the style 
adopted because the artist and interviewer found it neces 
sary to run for the elevated train they were to take to get 


to the artist’s home. 
spare man of large frame 
with a boil under 


Mr. Liitschg appeared as a tall, rather 
The in 
a collodion dressing on each 
cheek, The 
above colloquy was interrupted by the incident at the ticket 
The in 


and kindly countenance 
terviewer, 
supplied enough contrast for any emergency 
window to see which would be permitted to pay 

Litschg paid the fares. When the 
Mr 


terviewer lost journey 


was started «here came the query as to what Liitschg 
America this year 
“It does not cause me much concern, for | 


For the debut in Boston I shall use the 


would play in 
am ready to 
play many things 
Liszt A major concerto, for Philadelphia the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor, and for the Germania Verein in Chicago the 
Liszt E flat. I shall the Tschaikowsky in the 
Auditorium for the Chicago Musical College 
think of using the Beethoven 


also use 
For my pi 


ano recitals | sonata in E 


F one of your gifted Russian countrymen were 
composing something for you, what form of 


Petersburg and Berlin, 


flat, op. 3! I am young enough and have plenty of time 
In Berlin 


some years ago I began by playing the Beethoven opus 109 


yet to play the heavier sonatas of the composers 


It went all right, but I consider it a mistake for any young 


artist to begin in that way. When you ask if | have a 
preference for any sonata of Beethoven, | must say the last, 
the opus 111 

The Russian piano writers were taken up again Mr 
Liitschg said that the work of all of them was now dis 
turbed by the closing of all the conservatories, and many 
were on long vacations in other lands. Of the two cor 


Rachmaninoff, one in F sharp minor and 
Mr 


well 


certos written by 
Liitschg preferred the second 
known Russian com 


at all 


the second in ( 
Korsakoff was the only 


minor, 


poser w ho 


did not write for the piano Arensky had written a 


beautiful concerto, but probably his best work was en 


bodied in the trio for piano and strings. Scriabine wrot 


rie good concerto which he himself plays remarkably we 


Blumenfeld had written a fantaisie for piano and orchestra 


which was a fine work. Liapounoff is a gifted mar i 
forty years, who has written one concerto that 1s attaining 
great popularity in Germany and France. But Mr. Lutschg 
did not wish to overlook the fact that chaikowsky w 


the best of all the Russians who had yet 
When the 


written for piano 


portable interview had gone quite a distance 


by the city map, the participants got out at Laflin Stat 
and walked to the young artist's temporary hom« " 
blocks away There the fifty-one techn studies b 
Johannes Brahms were found on the piano. Mr. Liitschg 
said that the studies were an excellent preparation for tl 
playing of the Brahms compositions, and for the Liszt 
well. The interviewer then recalled the Siloti in ncident f 
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wherein Siloti first declared a dislike for 


in an interview with this writer, hedged 


some years ago, 
and later, 
m the position by saying that Brahms was good music, but 
difficulties that Liitschg 
heartily concurred in the Siloti idea thus revised. He said 
that the Liszt works did not present such difficulties 
the 


Brahms, 


presented seemed unnecessary 


and 


particularly after Brahms and his studies, Liszt was 


omparatively easy to play 


Some minutes later the visitor departed. There had been 


hear any sample of the young man’s art, 


the first fingers a 


CCASIOT 


further than his poking out with theme 


had written variations The whole bear 


had been that of a kindly 


n which Siloti 


turdy man wh 


Somebody round | mastet re) 
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John Philip Sousa is sitting up nights these days writing 
florid counterpoint. The fact is ascertained from the four 
concerts that Mr. Sousa and his band played in the Audi- 
torium, September 23 and 24, when innumerable old and 
new time band themes were presented in highly elaborated 
arrangements. It is presumed that Mr. Sousa himself is 
the author of the arrangements (or elaborations), which 
are a useful contribution to the band literature. And it 
must be noted that Mr. Sousa is making daily application 
of a lesson that the symphonists have not yet all learned; 
that is, the power that is embodied in the simplest contra- 
puntal device when brought out where the hearer can get 
it. Fine examples of this were observed in the Sunday 
evening concert, where well known hymns were treated 
with a strict figuration given only to the big horns. The 
compositions were given new life by this plain device. 
There was another John Philip who did a great deal with 
simple means—the Mr. Rameau, born in 1683, and now 
deceased. One wishes that all music writers might come 
back occasionally to first principles as Rameau, Vivaldi, 
Corelli, Scarlatti and some others practiced them. 
J 

The Chicago Bureau Agency of Music has just issued a 
list of announcements which represents a widening of that 
establishment's local influence. First comes the decision 
to hold a series of popular price Sunday afternoon concerts 
at the Illinois Theatre, wherein foreign artists of reputa 
tion and some of the distinguished resident artists will be 
presented. The composer, Alexander von Fielitz, will as- 
sist in productions of his own compositions, Hans Schroe- 
der, the eminent baritone, who has come to Chicago this 
year; Henri Marteau, Jean Gerardy, the Russian pianist, 
Mme. Olga Samoroff, who made a remarkable success last 
year in the East, and Isabelle Bouton, the young American 
singer, who was in Chicago last year with the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, are among those already engaged. The 
agency will use the Auditorium for concerts to be played 
by Jan Kubelik, in January. The exclusive management 
of the three Dolmetsches, which the agency has, will make 
several recitals of old time music possible. With the as 
sistance of Chicago’s best singers, Mr. Dolmetsch will pre- 
sent Handel's opera, “Rinaldo,” in concert form, supposed 
to be the first performance of the work in America. The 
second annual Shakesperean festival by the Ben Greet 
Players, will be given in Orchestra Hall, in March. Finally, 
the agency announces that arrangements are practically 
completed for a series of ten orchestral concerts to be 
given in Ravinia Theatre, by the Theodore Thomas Or 
chestra 

@e & 

Leon Marx, who continues his association as one of the 
violinists of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, will give 
some time to recitals this season, as he has in the past. In 
the years since his return from Berlin he has had recital 
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tion to solo appearances in Chicago with the orchestra un- 
der the direction of the late Mr. Thomas. An evidence of 
his good musicianship is that he has shown in these years 
a commendable disposition to participate in performances 
of chamber music. A glance through his programs shows 
his appearance in the Richard Strauss E flat sonata (first 
time in Chicago), the Rust D minor sonata, the Sjogren E 
minor sonata, the D minor suite by Edward Schuett, a suite 
by Emile Bernard, a suite by Reinhold Hermann (New 
York Manuscript Society), the Schumann fantaisiestiicke 
for piano and violin, the Brahms trio in C minor, the Sme- 
tana G minor trio, Beethoven trio, op. 70, No. 2; Saint- 
Saéns trio, op. 18; the Arensky D minor trio, Rheinberger 
trio, op. 149; and the Saint-Saéns quartet, op. 41. Re- 
cently Mr. Marx and some of his younger colleagues of the 
orchestra have begun rehearsals as a string quartet, and it 
is not unlikely that they will be heard in public before many 
months. In solo appearances Mr. Marx has made use 
largely of the Mendelssohn, the Wieniawski D minor and 
the Bruch G minor concertos as principal works, and his 
smaller numbers have embraced a great deal of good mate- 
rial from time to time. The Tartini sonatas, the Sarasate 
“Faust” fantaisie, the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances 
ind the Hubay “Scenes de Czardas” have been represented. 

After all the discussion of the literature the artist has 
reduced someone is likely to ask how his playing sounds 
The unequivocal reply is that it is beautiful, and in numer- 
ous localities where he has played the critics have granted 
that there was poetry in it. 

eS & 

[The Philharmonic Chorus, under the direction of Dr 
Charles E. Allum, is organizing at present to produce Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” but it is not the intention to begin re- 
hearsals until 200 voices have been secured. The director 
is desirous of receiving applications from singers who 
wish to participate, as the quota for the different corps 
has not been filled. Applications may be addressed to Dr 
Allum at Bush Temple Conservatory or to his residence, 
1350 Lawrence avenue. Rehearsals will be held this season 
in Schiller Hall, Randolph street 

eS & 

Pupils of Karl Reckzeh and Glenn Dillard Gunn, of the 
Chicago Musical College, will give a musicale in Kimball 
Rehearsal Hall, Tuesday afterroon, at 3 p. m., October 10 
The Schumann symphonic etudes, an allemande and gavotte 
by d’Albert, the romance and rondo from the Chopin E 
minor concerto and MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance” and 
polonaise are among the selections to be presented by eight 
pupils. 

fe & 

The tenor, C. E. Sindlinger, spent several months in Paris 
during the summer for the purpose of getting ideas on tone 
production from Bouhy and Sbriglia. It was a busy sum- 
mer with him, but he did not neglect the opportunity to 


renew his acquaintance with former Chicago artists who 
ate resident there. Among the really noteworthy suc 
cesses as instructors Mr. Sindlinger is glad to note Frank 
King Clark, who left Chicago for Paris about five years 
ago. Mr. Clark has attained an immense vogue in the 
French capital as a teacher, a vogue that is proving highly 
remunerative. 

In the few years that Mr. Sindlinger has lived in Chicago 
he has studied almost continually under L. A. Torrens, has 
sung many good recitals and festival engagements in the 
Middle West, and has built up a fine student clientage at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and at Bloomington, Ill. It is his in- 
tention henceforth to give more of bis time to public sing 
ing, to which end he has taken so thorough a preparation 

= = 

The American Conservatory, whose clavier department is 
the authorized official headquarters of the Virgil Clavier 
School for the Middle West, is announcing a three days’ 
public demonstration of the clavier work, November 16, 17 
and 18. The work at the conservatory is and has been for 
some years under the direction of Gertrude Murdough 
During the coming demonstration Mr. Virgil, founder of 
the system, will be present and teach all the classes in per 
son. Thursday morning, November 16, Mr. Virgil will give 
a talk on “The Foundation of Technic,” and his talk will 
be illustrated by pupils. Thursday evening Helen B. Law 
rence will give a piano recital in Music Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, where she will have the assistance of Adolph 
Weidig in ensemble numbers. Friday morning Cyril Gra 
ham will give a lecture on music hearing and ear training 
Friday evening will be given to a lecture on technic, with 
practical demonstrations and a recital following. Saturday 
afternoon will be made a children’s afternoon, when Mr 
Virgil will make a brief talk, with accompanying illustra 
tions by the children, followed by a recital. Mr. Virgil 
will be in Chicago the entire week of November 13, and 
will give private lessons in the technic to as many pupils 
as he can grant time for. The public is invited to be pres 
ent at all of the exercises of the three days’ demonstration 
For the regular clavier work at the American Conserva 
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tory, Murdough has the assistance of 


dan, 


Carolyn Louise Wil 
Bush Temple 


material she will play 


piano classes at 


deciding on the 


season. She will probably begin her concert work in Jan- Obadiah delightfully.—Daily } 
uary " 
. Gt eet Mr. Miller is the posses 
nd excellent method He 
Che Bush Temple Conservatory announces a piano recital tered fully into the role of Ot 
by Louise Love, who has been for some years a pupil of © Singing.—News, Yps 
Harold von Mickwitz, recently led to the faculty he 
i " added e faculty rhe Read Miller. the toner, sane 
recital has been set for | riday evening, October 6 Miss in dimensions and made a: 
Love's principal number will be the Chopin sonata, op. 58. of good quality, pure and sonor 
A number of other Ch pin works and short works by other Post Express, Rochester, N 
composers wi 1 be pre sented A concert study by Mr. von — eee 
Mickwitz will be included, and Mr Mickwitz will assist superbly.—Asbury Park J 
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Reed Miller Well Received. 
EED MILLER, the ten 


Borden Low in London. 


of the fac BORDEN 
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London, 


ty of the Columbia School of Music, was among the lune 2? 
artists who appeared in recital during the summer at the jn the British metrop 
Venice Assembly, Los Angeles. Miss Lamb played a ca- at a time when event 
priccio by Scarlatti, two preludes by Chopin, a MacDowell |ow had a large and dist 

, “ 
group, the Mendelsson “Spinning Song,” and the waltz in’ Many of the leading critics 
FE major by Moszkowski. The young artist is well schooled pe found in the f wing 
and plays in a temperamental and enjoyable manner, which Mrs. Borden-Low’s 

titles ] be heard ofte: pul ly, as als 
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{ t, Ida Gertrude H whose studi it in dainty { f 
er home, 126 Colorado aver gave a recital in Handel ‘% well ex 
H Sept DeT 2 » id i nce of the violinist, “* ©"¢ ” ; 
, . . 1 w 
Tames \ Ie Skelly, and reader, 
program, secing the na 
Anna Louise Shafer Miss H rn was a pupil of Har rlead ' Me H 

+ Porter. who is continsl a wi lies abroad. The Bruno H 
recital in H lel Hall had ¢ ] ven sonata, op. 14 she : 
, e ‘ . ‘ > . t Ta h J | 
the Chopin “Funeral March,” from the B flat minor sonata, 
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: t Chicagoans in the rela males of 4 
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4 “ \ In this connection it 1s a pleasure to Hug Wolf, cig f 

rep hat I 1 Lehmann’s mus to “Sergeant Brue,” . : ' 
. ee cas t 
W I had a very prosper season at the Illinois 
sn ar P 

The e. afte 1 few months’ successful run in New York, 
s the best that has come this way this summer 1 * ° ° ae f 
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good mixed double quartet and numerous selections of 
characterful and melodious music are found im the score. . . « a1 
Phe ry parts were represent d in Chi ago by the so Rorden-Low - 


pranos, Sallie Fischer and Clara Belle Jerome, and the bari- by Hugo Wolf 
tone Mr. Meakins The sopranos sang very com- . . . 
mendably, and Mr. Meakins, who was some years ago pai.) x naked 
n productions of “Robin Hood,” has a voice worthy to ap selection of sonss by Huco W 
pea h hea m The title role was in the The I mn Queer J 
hand f | k D Is, wl e business it was to be funny 
rst and m ul afterward. Be it said that his stunts fin “ a " 
} ' \ the roe ! ed hough a Zz 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CONCERT 
— 


_— 


Fe 6, 
-249.. 


a WUD 


CHIC AGO. ¥ = tastrection 


The HEINZE SCHOOL of 
Artistic Piano Playing. 


VICTOR HEINZE, Director. 


LESCHETIZKY PRINCIPLES. 
Send for Pamphiet, etc. 
CHICAGO: Pine Arte Buliding. 


MET WYCO FF 


SOPRANO. 614 Kimball Hall, 
Vecal Teacher. CHICAGO. 


—~ and 








ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANO SCHOOI 
Watres Sray, Director 
Fine Arts Building, Chicag 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





MARG LAGEN, 722: 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


625 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago. 





WILLIAM BEARD, 


4231 Kimball Mall, 


Baritone, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








Genevieve Wheat, 2 


CONCERTS, RECITALS and ORATORIO. 


Masagemest DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


525 Orchestra Building, CHICAGO. 


American Conservatory. 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Webesh Ave. and Jeckson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 


Among the sixty 
Pine jouw | Harreracs 
Attenw Srencee, Geere M 
Levy, }. Crasxe Witsiam 
Kaaterow Hacs I 
Racwa L- wwe, I e I " 
ORGA’ Witwerm Mipperecn 


tors the following might be mentioned 
VIOLIN —licaerer ! . . { 
Ss COMPOSITION ; WW 
V. liaee 
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Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


Management CHARLES BEACH, 


Fine Arte Buliding, 


Or address care CABLE CO., Wabash Avenee and Jackson Boulevard 





MARIE 
WHITE 








CHICAGO 


LONGMAN, o= 


513 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


LOUISE ST. JOHN WESTERVELT, ‘0?han0. 


Comoecerts, 


Oratorios, 


RMReoitali«a. 


MANAGEMENT: THE CHICAGO BUREAU AGENCY OF MUSIC, PINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





MINNIE FISH-GRIFFIN, £2” 


Address: SiG Fine Arts Buliding, omoase. 
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ULIAN WALKER, one of the stars at 
festival, was in superb voice. Extra 
criticisms follow: 


In the Requiem and the Beatitudes the work of Julian Walker 


Jallan Walker at Wudidiation: 


the Worcester 


cts from three 
given by Franck to the voice of 


nity in the Requiem.—Boston Herald. 


and the even blending of the register occasioned meny favorable re 
marks.—Evening Post, Worcester. 








Am glad to 


Mr. Walker was a sympathetic interpreter of the beautiful music 


Christ. Mr. Walker sang with dig 


baritone, who 








was immensely satisfactory. He sang the words of Christ with fine 


equitableness and appropriate dignity-—N. Y. Tribune. 


Of Julian Walker, none but words of praise for his delightful 


Granville Gets Ovation. 


HARLES N. GRANVILLE, who was engaged as 
baritone soloist last week with Creatore, at the Pitts- 


said. His legato burg Exposition, made an excellent impression. The fol- 


lowing telegram was received by his manager, W. R. An- 
derson, of this city: 


wire you Granville received great ovation tonight. 
Creators 


Pittsburg Times, September 29. 9. said: “Charles N. Granville, the 


was brought from New York, has a magnificent stage 


presence and sang the selections last evening with a quality of the 
highest charm.” 

Pittsburg Dispatch, September 28, said: 
baritone, was soloist last night, and will appear again this evening 
pvt thawed himself a singer of more than ordinary power and 


“Charles N. Granville, the 





phrasing, sympathy and true musicianship, can be 





Stanhope-Wheatcroft Operatic School |: 


JOHN C. DEMPSEY, Conductor 


Six months Graduating Course Commences October 18 
ONE FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Examinations now taking p 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School, 31 West 3ist St., New York 
ADELINE S. WHEATCROFT, Director 


lace. For particulars apply: 





PARIS. 





- - —EE 


SOLO ORGANIST at 
ROYAL COURTS GUSTIN 
Roumania, Hungary, 
Wirtomberg. 
Soloist Paris 


Trocadéro, ete. | 19 Rue Cortambert, 





Organiste de l’Eglise de Passy 


LESSONS RESUMED IN OCTOBER. 





SOLOIST 
meet ~~ “Waxed rota Or- 
_ Qrreto kara hy --4 


| Bvcanaet—Pallharmont Or 
| Wansaw — Philharmonic 
PARIS. Moco limperta Conserve. 





RIGHARD HAGEMAN 


(Late Oho! 4’ Orchestre Hoyal Opera, Amsterdam), 
MUSICAL DIRBCTGR aad ACCOMPANIST. 


WAGNER REPERTOIRE for Artists a Specialty. 


6 Rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 
Artists who have coached with Mr Hageman 


x Kavwcherrs, plevede, De Moatios, Rewney Sei 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 
~or— 


The Musical Courter 


—FOR— 


ITALY anv FRANCE, 


14 RUE LINCOLN 





Avenue des Champs-Elysées), 


PARIS. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 
COMPOSER and PIANIST. 


Private and Class Leasons. 
18 Rue Léo Delibes, Paris. 


ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 


208 Boulevard Péreire, 


; WUSIGALE INTERNA 7, 
ge" DIRECTION: oN M¢ 


RUDOLPH ARONSON 











PARIS. 








4 rue Tronchet 


(Boulevard de la Madeleine) 


PARIS 


ow BALDELLI 


Of Principal European Opera Houses. 


Italian Baritone. Professor of ay 
6 Rue Euler (Champs Elysées), 





WAGER SWAYNE 


39 Rue de Prony, PARIS. 


Mue. M. MARTINI 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING. 


Public Auditions twice a meath. 
8 Rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


—— SEDIE, Paris, 


practice. Voice, rite declmetign, Tangeage, #5) 
wine 


SSE ea 











JACKSO 


Tenor, 
Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK CITY. 








nu CROXTO 


Basso. 
140 W. 424 St. 
MANAGEMENT : 








mv OMOCK BOICE Seeseseee= sees 





Concert, Oratorio, REcITALs. 


ELEANORE MAR 


“The Newton,” Broadway and 94th Street 


DRAMATIC 
9 SOPRANO 





io ORMSB 


BSOoOPYPrRano. 


MANAGEMENT 
GEO. W. STEWART, 
120 Tremont Stree!, Boston, Mass 
PERSONAL ADDRESS ; 
51 West 25th Street, Hew York 








<paatnce aes BAR 


ROW, == 


8 Bast i6th Street, New York. 





FLORENCE TURNER 


SOPYPrnRraNnNo 


“MALEY 


Address 
8 East 16th Street 


NEW YORK 
"Phone; S117 Riverside. 





’Phone: 245L, Morningside. 267 


on SOU IT G, = 


West 113th Street, NEW YORK 





TENOR 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Instruction. 
339 WEST 324 STREET 
NEW YORK 





J. W. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE and ART of SINGING 
46 West arst St.. New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 

knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 

and his style of singing entitle him to a high 

rank among teachers." anvuent GARCIA. 





LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL 
Miss FRIDA EISSLER 


(OF VIENNA) 
Pupil and Authorized Representative of 
Pror. THEODORE LESCHRETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Testimonial. 
La Rue Bostic (Champs-Elysées), PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMILE BERTIN, 


Régisseur Général de la Sctne de l’Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


BEATRICE EBERHARD 


VIOLIN VIRTYVOSO 


Will accept Recital, Concert, and Orches- 
tral Soloist Engagements. 


Appraess MANAGER 
68 West 83d Street, NEW YORK 


MAIBON ERARD, 
18, Rue du Mail, PARIS. 


Maitre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 
COMPLETE OPERATIC R&PERTOIRE, 














Concert and Tovrinc AGENCY 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2-5 P. M. 





WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 


Classes in Methods for Teachers. 


School for Bele sere: 
yee rs Playing. 
and Theery. 


120 WEST 124th STREET, NEW YORK. 








MRS. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPANIST 


age and Musicales Arranged. Mon. and 
Thur.., Op, Mow St., East Orange, N. J. 1 E 
goth &° , York. ‘Phone: s620 38th. 


UDOLF KING 


ACCOMPANIST, VOCAL COACH and TEACHER 
STUDIO: 502 Carnegie Nall 
"Phone, 1180-38th St. Residence, 129 W. 47th St 


Maric SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Puplis prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM J. FALK, 


Accompanist. 
WNTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC FinisH 
1425 Madison Ave. 
ge oe 


ead Cumin Bepgate 











ozczom 


JAHN 


Basso Cantante! 
Wolfsohn Bureau, 131 East 17th 
Street. 


ITALIAN VOGAL SPECIALIST. 








Especially recommended by 


Caruso, Sembrich. DeReszke 
and greatest artists. 


Circelar of application. By mai ony 
33 West 67th St. 


ATELIER BUILDING 


GERMANY. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Kaiser Wilhelm st. 61, Leipzig, Germany. 


PIANO LESSONS. 


ANNA ae. — 


ae ITALY. 
M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


Vocat Tracuzr, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 




















See EPSTEIN 


PIANIST. Carnegie Hall. New York. 





PAULA WOEHNING -... 


CoNTRALT©O 








MR. FREDERIC WARREN, 
TENOR. 





ltallan School of Singing 


Signora VITTORIA COPP! BALDISSERI, 
2 Piazza Cavour, Frorence, ITALy, 





Care of N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, 





ear) Bast ‘1 oe New York 


Lendon, W. 


DIPLOMA PUPIL OF 
MAROBESI of Paris. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 























dD. HB. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 











- CHICAGO, ILL. 








Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF Te SIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK 


awa BST 


The World : ‘ F 

Germaay: Seriia acd Flettweiistrassc 1. Instruction in all branches of music 

Cabic address: Mesik wolff, Beriia. from beginning to highest perfection 
Charges, 100 marks te 300 to 300 marks annuaily 





d's Greatest Musica! Bureau 


Proprietor aed Manager of the Philhar 
menic Concerts, Berlin: the new Subscrip- 
tien Concerts Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 


Berlin. 

See ccsivn of mare than db astinn, tectad- | CH SUNONOD Me  Berlia W., Germany. 

ing lo yachim D’Albert Ysaye, Ans rge hibaud 

wo eg eee Oe The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

Car refio an many other celet ‘ 

manager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra uunded 1893 by Seirerr.) 

and of Arthur Nikisch 938 & 940 Dorchester — Montreal, Canada 
For lrospectus apply 





——— to 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. C. &, SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 





Dirxecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust FRAeMCKE 
Instruction given in all branches of music fr Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection Professionals ‘ 
Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages t students: Harmony ectures 
professors concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF vst AND THEATR 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 1 505 Pupils; 82 Recitals. 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches ipal 
admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM It DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED is60 
22® Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





16 Instructors. 


Prin 








SCHOOL 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Wilhelm Klatte, Hans Piitener, Prof. Philipp 


Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Willner. 
(from the Cincinnati Conservatory), Felix Dreyschock, 

Guenther-Freudenberg, Gottfried Galston, Bruno Gortatowski, Brune Hinze-Reinhold, Prof Martin 
Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp (Chamber-virtuoss), M. Landow, Dr. P. Lut- 
senko, Prof. A. Pa; ok, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, 
Prof E. E. Taubert. SINGING—Madame Blanche Corelli, Frau Prof. Selma Nicklas-Kempner, Frau 
ae Holim, Anna Wuellner, Nicolaus Rethmueh! (Royal Chamber Singer), A) 

Wiadysiay Seidemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gus- 
tav Hollaender, Alfred Wittenberg, Fritz Aranyi, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann, William Kritsch, 
Max Clara Schwarts. HAR?P—Franz Poenite, ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music 
Malkin, Eugen Sandow, &c., &c. 

) (Elementary School) up to 600 marks ($150) Annually. 


PIANO—Georg Bertram, Theodor Bohimana 
Sandra Drouker, Severin Eisenberger, 





Director. ‘CELLO- “rr 


Operatic School 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 


hours from 11 a. m. to 1. p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


SERLIN W., STECGCLITZERSTRASSE io. 

Dr Hvuco Gotpscuminr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
Anton Foerster, K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scnarwenxa, Pror. James Kwasr, 
Pror. W. Lerpnorz, Mayver-Maure (Piano); Gotoscumint, Anton Sistermans, Frau 
Pror. Brancx-Perers F (Singing); Issay Barmas, Zayic, Gruenperc, Von Brenner- 
serc (Violin); Vaw Lue (‘Cello). Pupils received at any time. 





Director: 





ShiGh hn 


CONS! RY ATORY if MUSK 











Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 
of Eeropeae Conservatones 





Foremost! Europese he faculty numbers 
I} “eae Ear ae and Artists of tedey 
U Serio 


ideal with respect to home comfort and luzurious 
) surroundings. The fisest and mest comptetety bed 
ay to America Bay and reswent students may enter 


ws ed Catal 
strat 
Wighiond Areses. Gat Sires! sad Gereet Areews,  “ CiNCmAAT. OuN0 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANO 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHI. 


Rererance: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Couvriza 


HUGO GORLITZ 


nev NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
IMYPAETSARIEO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, JOHN HARRISON (the New Tencr, 
and RICHARD STRAUSS, 








CONSULTATION PRB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 





CABLBS: MUGONOTAS, LONDON. 
Concert and Touring Agency, 23 Margaret Street. 
London, W.. begs to announce that 


L. RAINSO 


GODOWSKY 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANIST, 


is COMING 


DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG, 


CULTURI 











TentTH Epirion 


THE VIOLIN AND BOW: 


As Exhaustive Treatise, containing 
ypver forty half tone iliustrations, 
aod written by the famous master, 


EB. B. POSZNAWSKIL. 
Special Teacher's price, 61.00 net (postpaid) 


t@ Send for comprehensive ( of Muse ter 
ol) instrementa Sent 


408. W. STERN & CO. 
34 East atest Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


VOICI 
Wasl 


FRANK J. BENEDICT, 


VOCAL STUDIO 
Send for “ Musical Possibilities of the Average 
Voice” and “A Few Things Worth Knowing 
About Voice Culture.” 


398 West 56th St. ‘Phone 499:) Columbus 




















We make the only Ameri- 
can Violins that received a 


MADAME MORIANI. 


Complete Vocal Training for Ladies end 

prize at Paris, 1878, and Gentlemen. Technique, Style, Repertoires of 
wherev “ all kinds 

first prize or Ox Sole teacher of Alice Verlet, Prima Donnas 

hibited. of the Grand Opéra, Paris; Claire Priché, whe 


exented La Tosca (Puccini), Opéra Comique, 

Paris; Madame Gherisen the famous Flemish 

CHAS. F. F. ALBERT Wagnerian singer, formerly of Covent Gardes 

and Drury Lane, London; Mile. Simoney, 

205 3 prams Donna, La Monnaie, Brussels; Mme. 
mma DBirner, Classical Concerts, Br 

puuaneLPina Paris, etc.; Florence and Bertha Salter, Charles 


Note number. No connection Tree, J. C. Lyons and Hugh Williams. 
with any house of same name For terms and particulars write to the Sec 
Send for FREE BOOKLET entitled of Madame MORIANI'S S( HOOL, 5 York Place, 
“Violins, Good and Poor.’ Portman Square, London, England 
Acting and Mise-en-Sc?ne by M. Vermandele, 
who has assisted Madame Moriani for the past 
eighteen years 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


























Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Strzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames ), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 Basi Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





PINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORKCITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


REISENAUER 


during season 1905-1906, will again tour this country, and again use only 


EVERETT PIANOS 
EVER_ETT P1I_ANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 








NEw YORK. CHICAG6O. 





“ TMBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





NABE. 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 














PIANOS 


nectley 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d St. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [iass. 





SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





